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FRANKLIN PIERCE, 
Fourteenth President of the United States. 


rh 


Born one hundred years ago this month in New Hampshire. 
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Bastow’ S Regal 
6—a— Butter- 
. Scotch 


A Wholesome Confection. 
Sold in 5- and 10-cent packages. 
It’s New and It’s Very Nice. 
Nothing Imported or Domestic 
uals 


If your dealer or confectioner 
hasn't it,send 10 cents und receive 
the large package by return mail. 


STUART BASTOW, PAWTUCKET, R. I. 

















Owners «t Talking Machines 


The Handbook of the Phonograph 


tells how to use and care for your talking machine, 
how to make records, and much more valuable infor- 
mation. Every talking machine owner should have one. 


Cloth Bound 50c.; Paper Bound 25c. 


SPECIAL To any one who will send usthe names | 
¢ and addresses of ten owners of talking 


machines we will send the cloth bound copy absolutely 
free, or we will send the paper bound copy for five or 
more names and addresses. 


The Eastern Talking Machine Co., 


176 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 





We earry in stock a full line of Victor and Edison 
Talking Machines and Supplies, and prepay ex- 
press charges and guarantee safedelivery anywhere 





in New England on orders amounting to $2 or more. 


$1.00 
Buys Six PacKages 
of Fine Biscuit for 
Thanksgiving! 














ONE PACKAGE EACH OF 
Assorted Sugar Wafers, Lady Sponge Fingers, 
Bestonia Sugar Wafers, Vanilla Creams, 
A. B. Co. Wafers, Peanut or Walnut Wafers. 

To further introduce our fine biscuit we 
make the above special Thanksgiving offer 
The biscuit will be shipped fresh from the 
oven to any part of New England, express 
paid, onreceipt of $1 in c: ash or money-orde r. 

















ACME BAKING CO., 85 to 91 Fulton Street, Boston. 


Successors to Klein & Co., New York and Vienna. 











/John Mackintosh 
the Toffee King 


MACKINTOSH’S TOFFEE 


Is a Pure and Delicious 


OLD ENGLISH CANDY 


And I want to say to the readersof THE YOUTH’s 
COMPANION that it’s just the candy for the 
whole family, and the children in particular. 
rhs is nothing * ‘just as good,” or “just like 

Your dexler can supply you. If not, write me 
xe MP his name, and T will talk with him. 

Trial package sent for 10c. in stamps; or 4-1b. Fam- 
ily Tin sent for $1.60, and I pay the express charges. 
JOHN MACKINTOSH, 

Dept. 58. 78 Hudson St., New York. 








Double Strength, 


requires only 


1 


2 


the amount of other cocoas. 





The Cocoa with the yellow 
wrapper, that’s Bensdorp’s. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 





ranklin Pierce, fourteenth President of the | 
United States, was born at Hillsboro, New | 
Hampshire, November 25, 1804, and died at | 
Concord, October &, 1869. In recognition of | 
the centennial anniversary of the earlier date, | 
there is reproduced on the front cover page a 
rare portrait by the late G. P. A. Healy, from 
the collection of a prominent citizen of Boston. | 
The artist is best known to the public, probably, 
by his historical painting, ‘‘ Webster’s Reply to 
Hayne,’’ which hangs in Faneuil Hall. But 
it was as a portrait-painter that he made his 
most important contributions to art, and the 
picture of Pierce is in his best manner. 

Three years ago there was much talk in 
Concord of a statue of the ex-President to be 
erected in that city. Little is heard of the 
plan of late, and that is to be regretted. On the 
broad ground that he was a son of New Hamp- 
shire who won the highest honors in the | 
people’s gift, citizens of every political belief 
should find it easy to join in paying such a 
tribute. 
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he Congregational Church at Storrs, Con- 

necticut, which in these latter days is 
attended and largely supported by the faculty 
and students of the state agricultural college, 
was founded in 1744. Not long ago it observed 
its one hundred and sixtieth anniversary, and | 
the occasion brought out the interesting fact | 
that one family supplied the pulpit during more 
than half the lifetime of the church. The | 
second minister, Rev. Daniel Welch, served | 
the society for thirty-one years, and was suc- | 
ceeded by his son, who remained forty-two 
years. At his decease the pastorate went out- 
side the family; but years after a grandson of 
the second Welch ministered to the church for 
ten years. Some ‘“‘preaching family’’ like the 
Beechers might be able to match this eighty- 
three years’ reign of the Welches, but not 
many could, 





‘o read that only three ‘‘school gardens’’ 

were entered this year in competition for 
the awards made by the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society is to conclude, if one is a 
stranger to the situation, that this is a new 
enterprise, and one which is not very popular. 
Nothing could be further from the fact, which 
is, that school gardens are quite an old story in 
this region, and therefore the idea is finding its 
best development, at present, in states that 
have borrowed it. The West especially is 
enthusiastic. “It was asserted recently that 
there are twenty thousand school gardens in 
Minnesota alone.* The pleasant thing to know 
and remember is that the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society was first to evoke the interest 
of American school children in horticulture, 
and may fairly claim much credit for the good 
deeds that are being done beyond our gates. 
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citizen of Woodstock, Vermont, Imd a 
birthday recently, and since it was his 
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wanted each town at once to introduce Balm-Elix RUNNING WATER", 


Good pay. Spare time. A. J. HAMM, Ossipee, N. i 
University of Maine, reno, Me. | 
The Niagara Hydraulic Ram 
is a complete success where the 


Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electric al En- 

gineering, C hemistry, Pharmacy, Agriculture, 
windmill is impossible, the gas- 
oline engine impracticable. If 


AND BARN 









AT BOSTON TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE. 


ston 
So. 


Framingham, 







uw. Elective courses in Languages, Sciences, | 
History, ete. Military Drill, Necessary expenses 
about $200 ayear. Geo. Emory Fellows, Pres.,Orono, Me. | 

you have arunning stream within 
a mile, we will undertake to put 
water where you want it. In 


Z) - {7 LEARN | 
. 5. Government. 


use by U 


On catalogue is free, and 
tells you how to do it. 


| Niagara Hydraulic Engine Co., Gibson Bidg., Chester, Pa. 


120 Boyl- 
or Framingham Business College, 
Mass. Call or send for Catalogue. 


St., Boston; 














ninety-first and found him still actively engaged 
in business, his friends improve the opportunity 
to picture his useful and suecessful career. It | 
began in Franklin County, Massachusetts. He 
started out to earn his living at the age of four- 
teen, and has ‘‘worked ever since.” ‘T 
that is emphasized, however, is that at the age 
of seventy he went South to build a railroad, | 
and there remained and operated it for twelve 
years. Certain transportation companies have 
made it a rule, of late, to employ no man who 
is over the age of thirty-five. The achieve- 
ment of the veteran is an effective commentary 
on that regulation, which, unless it admits of 
liberal exceptions, is as foolish as would be a 
proposition to judge a man’s value by the color 
of his eyes or hair. 4 
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et seem to be unusually plentiful along 

the Maine coast this season, judging by the 
recorded achievements of gunners, but that does 
not make the birds any more valuable for culi- 
nary purposes than they used to be. The 





Belfast Journal recalls an old recipe for cook- 
ing such fowl. First, remove the oil-bag; next, 
parboil for twenty-four hours; then bake for 
twenty-four hours—and then throw the nasty 
things away. To this may be added a later 
hint imparted to a young man, who, while 
taking home a bunch of the birds, was told that 
if he would wiggle his toes while eating, he 
would not notice the fishy taste—the virtue of 
this prescription being, of course, that the wig- 
gling would occupy his mind. But such slight- 
ing suggestions will be warmly disapproved by 
many a coast-dweller, and even persons who 
cannot eat the birds would admit that, should 
a master cook experiment, he might so modify 
their pronounced flavor as to make it a joy to 
the palate. 








Backus Gas Heater. 
beautiful open fireplace and steam radiator 


A allin one. In heating systems located in the 
cellar a large part of the heat units from your 
fuel go up the chimney and are lost. Then 
part of the heat produced is lost in transmission 
to the rooms where you want it. By the Backus 
system you manufacture your heat in the room 
where you want it, when you want it. Have 
pure air and thorough circ ulation. Many styles 
and sizes to suit all conditions. 36,000 in use. 


Investigate it. Agents in principal 
cities. If no*agent near you, will 
sell you direct. Send for catalogue. 


The Backus Company, Brandon, Vt. 














have a Crawford Heat-Indicator by 









which the condition of the oven is made 
apparent at a glance. This Indicator 
tells the truth every time, and 


Tells it Plainly. 


No oven is so perfect in results 
as the Crawford. The Cup-Joint 
Flues, the Asbestos-lined Back, 
the Single Damper (patented ), the 

Reliable Heat-Indicator are some 
.. of the reasons why. 

” WE WILL SEND A CRAWFORD ON 

THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL IF THERE IS NO 

CRAWFORD AGENT IN YOUR TOWN, 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 

Made in the Finest Stove Foundry in the 
World. 


Walker é Pratt Mig. Co., 
31-35 Union Street, < 





































GAUNTLET GLOVES 


Especially for railroad men, but equal- 
ly adapted to use in logging, ice- 
cutting, expressing, teaming, or 
any other rough work in the snow 
and wet. Gauntlet or short 
wrist, as preferred. Gauntlet 
protects the wrist and arm 


\ 


from cold and wet, and is pref- 


erable for this season of year. 
The stock in these Gloves is 
tanned by our special process, which 
renders them both 


Steam and Water-proof, 


soft and pliable under all conditions. 
Buckskin or horsehide, as preferred. 
Re-enforced around the thumb. Seams 
double sewed with very best quality of 
thread. Before buying gloves for any 

kind of work, look up the “*Saranac” 
line. All made from leathers tanned by 
our special process. The most comfort- 
able and best wearing Gloves on the market. 


If your dealer hasn’t them, write us, but ASK HIM FIRST. 
PARKER BROTHERS & CO., Littleton, N. H. 
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ugeeiS, she’s only fifteen. 
¥ Elva! Elva! Come 
1 want you to 
show Mrs. Woodley how tall you 
are. Did you ever see anything 
like her? I know she’ll be six 
feet before she stops.’’ 

**T have stopped,’’ said Elva, 
in an unexpectedly trembling 
voice, as she stood up, tall and thin, 
between the two ladies, plump little Aunt 
Kate and handsome old Mrs. Woodley. 
And I’ll be sixteen in three months.’’ 

She had grown so very fast that in the 
effort her emotions had become as loose- 
hung as her long, young bones—she could 
not always get the conventional controlling 
grip of them. 

Now, as usual when her voice trembled, 
the tears came in her eyes, although she 
would have given worlds to seem calm and 
old and jauntily self-possessed before Mrs. 
Woodley. 

There was to be a wedding and a recep- 
tion to-morrow night at the Woodleys’, to 
which all her friends—older girls—were 
invited, and to which she longed unspeaka- 
bly to go. Elva was not asked; she was 
too young. 

She felt now the glance that passed 
between the two ladies, and the words, 
**Outgrown her strength,’’ formed silently 
by Aunt Kate’s lips for the visitor. Aunt 
Kate added, aloud : 

“It’s very hard on a girl—being so 
tall for her age—very! So much more is 
expected of her. I always tell everybody 
Elva’s age, so that they will make allow- 
ances. She doesn’t like to have me do 
it, but as I tell her, if she lets people 
take her for eighteen now, by the time 
she’s twenty they’ll think she’s years 
older. Don’t droop over so, dear. Stand 
up straight. It’s so hard to make her 
stand up straight.’’ 

“Oh, it’s all the fashion for girls to be 
very tall now,’’ said Mrs. Woodley, with 
a kind smile. ‘‘My granddaughters are 
about Miss Elva’s size.’’ She put out a 
white-gloved hand and drew Elva down 
into a chair beside her. ‘*Turn round, my 
. dear. She looks like her father’s family, 
doesn’t she ?’’ 

‘‘She has her mother’s coloring,’’ said 

Aunt Kate, “‘but her eyes are like her 
Aunt Elvira’s—when she doesn’t scowl. 
1 often tell her that if she would only 
stand up straight and put on a pleasanter 
expression it would make a great difference 
in her appearance. ’’ 

**May I go now ?”’ asked Elva, in a low 
voice. 

**Wait a moment,’’ said Mrs. Woodley. 

She put her hand on Elya’s again, giving 

a comforting sense of her softly silken, 
delicately perfumed presence, although she 
turned her charming face with its frame of 
white hair to Aunt Kate. “‘I’ve just 
been thinking that perhaps Miss Elva 
would like an invitation to the wedding reception 
to-morrow night, if you care to bring her with 
you.’’ 

The wedding reception! Aunt Kate felt the 
glow rising to Elva’s cheek, and did not dare 
look at her. ‘‘But Elva’s lessons —’’ 

‘*Aunt Kate, it’s a Friday night!’’ 
Elva, in a strangled voice. 

**Well, if you don’t think she’s too young —’’ 

“Oh, a little latitude is allowable on such 
an oceasion,’’ said Mrs. Woodley, comfortably. 
‘*My granddaughters, girls of twelve and fifteen, 
will be there with their older sister.’’ 

‘*But they are ‘family,’’’ said Aunt Kate. 

‘*Then we’ll pretend Elva’s ‘family,’ too,’’ 





said 


said Mrs. Woodley, rising, and casting her | 


lovely smile over Elva like a Cinderella mantle. 


“I'll expect you without fail, my dear—that | 


is, if you’d like to come.”’ 


** Like to come!’’ Elva’s thanks struggled to | 


get to the top through a sea of happiness_almost 
too deep for them. 


This was the wedding reception of which she 


had been hearing for the last two weeks. The 
bride was Mrs. Woodley’s daughter. She was 
not very young, but she was very popular, like 
all the Woodleys. They ‘‘had a way’’ with 
them. Elva had shed tears in secret because 
all her friends had been asked and she was left 
out. How could she have suspected, when 
Aunt Kate called her into the room, that Mrs. 
Woodley would divine her heart’s desire? 
‘*Being tall’? did make a difference. Elva 
not only looked older than her years: she was 
so in many ways. When one is five feet ten it 
is impossible to play on the sidewalk with 
children half one’s size; one is forced to the 
companionship of the elders. Elva had suffered 
much in earlier school-days from being in classes 
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DRAWN BY ERNEST FOSHENY 








“1 DON'T THINK YOUR AUNT ELVIRA SENT IT.” 


| where she seemed a young giantess compared 
with little lisping girls two and three years her 
senior who were considered ‘‘cunning’’ when 
they performed their tasks well. Elva was never 

| spoken of ascunning. She was, instead, famil- 

| iar with the phrase, ‘‘ A big girl like you should 

| know better.’’ 

| But Elva had a good mind. She was already 

| advanced in the high school with girls of seven- 
teen and eighteen. She thirsted for the time, 
not when she would be grown up, but when | 
she would be thought so. | 

| ‘There had been a young college fellow at the | 

| Thorpes’ one day the week before, who had | 
thought Elva a grown-up young lady, and had 
talked to her for a delightful hour as such. No 

one had known why Elva had so persistently | 

refused to take off her long rain coat, but she | 

| knew that she had kept it on so that he would | 

| not see the brevity of the skirts that proclaimed 

| her youth. 
It was after that that she had gone home and | 

wept so that Aunt Kate had actually been | 


obliged to let down the hem of the skirt, which | 
was quite new, and face it up with lining, | 
although she tried to be very rigid in her rule 
to keep Elva still a child. 

But what could one do? When Elva was | 
unhappy she could not eat, and when she did 
not eat the doctor said she must have a tonic. 
Aunt Kate adored Elva, but felt all the diffi- 
culty of being an aunt and not a mother, who 
| could have solved by instinct all these problems 
| that troubled her. She had had the care of | 
Elva since the girl was four, with occasional | 
| outside help from the father, who was in India, 
and his sister, the Aunt Elvira for whom Elva 
was named, and who lived in New York. 

**It was very good of Mrs. Woodley to ask | 


you, Elva,’’ said Aunt Kate. She gave the 
girl an impulsive hug as she passed her after 
seeing the visitor out. ‘*Not that I suppose I 
ought to let you go; but still —’’ 

She was in reality overflowing with joy and 
pride because dear Elva was to go. 


‘*We must see about your dress at once. Of 
course you will wear the white lawn. It’s | 


been in the trunk since last fall, but I’ll go 
up-stairs and get it out.’’ 

“Tt will have to be let down,’’ said Elva, 
defensively. 

“Yes, of course. Now don’t begin to speak 
that way. The white dress, with those pretty 
blue ribbons Aunt Elvira gave you for your 
birthday, will be just the thing; and those ties 
you have on are new.”’ 

She called the girl a few minutes later to try 
on the gown before the long mirror. 


‘*T want to see where it has to be altered before | 


it is done up fresh to-morrow,’’ said Aunt Kate, 
busily. ‘‘Stand up straight, so that I can button 
the waist, my dear. There, that’sdone! What 
is the matter? Why are you pulling it?’’ 

‘*I’m not pulling it!’’ said Elva, indignantly. 
‘*T can’t get into it, that’s all. O Aunt Kate! 
O Aunt Kate! Look at me! What shall I 
do? I can’t wear this!’”’ 

She started away from the glass, stalking 
tragically back and forth to exhibit herself, 
while Aunt Kate stood in silent dismay. 


The waistband of the dress was under Elva’s | 


arms, the shoulders were painfully contracted, 


the sleeves half-way to her elbow, and the skirt | 


—the skirt was a ruffle, reaching to her knees. 
The next moment both Aunt Kate and Elva 
had collapsed in peals of laughter, perilously 
near to tears. 

“Oh, don’t I look funny?”’’ said Elva. 







be ty oe 


** There’s no use pretending that 


AD you can do anything with this, 
(<a a Aunt Kate, for you can’t. Help 
YZ . & PA | > me to get out of it, please; 
M ~2ee) _ aA it’s choking me. What can I 
wear ?”’ 


\\H 
D ‘*The blue dimity —’ 
SS “It’s even smaller than this. 
Aunt Kate sighed; then she 
called on a forlorn hope. ‘‘ You might try 
on my summer silk —’’ 

**Aunt Kate! It’s years since anything 
of yours fitted me. If any of the girls 
were as tall as I am, but they’re not.’’ 

‘*T meant to buy you a new white dress 
next month, when your father’s remittance 
came,’’ said Aunt Kate, “but it hasn’t 
come yet, and —’’ There was no need to 
express the rest. Elva knew it as well as 
Aunt Kate did. 

**I wish your cloth skirt were not quite 
so shabby, but it really will not do. If 
we look, however, I’m sure we'll find 
something that you can wear, dear.’’ 

But even consecutive hours of looking 
brought forth nothing that day or the next. 
All the ancient pieces in the trunks were 
taken out to aid inspiration; even the old 
lace curtains were considered, to no avail. 

The neighborhood was taken into conti- 
dence. Kind young Mrs. Holmes sent 
round a dress of her own, only the train of 
which reached to Elva’s feet. Mrs. Styles 
brought over a blue checked silk with an 
ample, firmly boned waist that would have 
buttoned round Aunt Kate and Elva both, 
and Mrs. Rathbone came to make a deli 
cate proffer of a white muslin ‘* Mother 
Hubbard’’ wrapper, that, “if cut out a 
little in the neck and worn with a sash, 
might look like an Empire gown.’’ 

“It is too bad, darling!’’ said Aunt 
Kate, stooping over to put her arms round 
the figure curled on an ottoman in the 
front window. The florist’s wagon and 
the caterer’s wagon had just gone past 
toward the corner, where a glimpse of the 
striped awning could be seen. 

‘*‘Never mind, never mind, dear. Next 
month you shall have a lovely new frock, 
and we’ll go in town some Saturday and 
take lunch with your Aunt Elvira, and— 
let me see. Wouldn’t you like to go 
to the Sunday-school picnic this year? 
They’re going to have it in a new place.’’ 


**T don’t want to go anywhere,’’ said 
Elva. ‘‘Don’t bother about me, Aunt 
Kate,’’ she added, heroically. ‘‘I’m all 
right.’’ 


She smiled a weak and watery smile 
into the loving face near hers, but the effort 
was an honest one. It was a relief when 
Aunt Kate had gone out on her errand, 
and she could look as wretched as she 
felt. 

It did not make the slightest difference 
what pleasure was promised her for the 
future. Aunt Kate might as well have 
repeated aina, maina, mona, mike, for 

all the consolation the words brought her. 
| What Elva wanted was this pleasure. To 
have the cup held to her lips, only to be 
dashed away ! 

But if she cried too much Aunt Kate would 
certainly stay at home herself, and lose all the 
pleasure of the wedding and meeting the old 
friends she had counted so much on seeing; 
and that must not be. 

A loud ring at the door-bell startled her. 
Outside stood the wagon of a great city depart- 
ment store. A boy coming in, stood ready to 
deposit a large box in the hall. 

‘*Miss E. Chase?’’ he asked, uncertainly, 
looking at the address on it. ‘* Seventeen 
Cranmer Place?’’ 

**Yes,”’ said Elva. 

The boy shut the door behind him, ran down 
the steps, and drove off. 

Miss E. Chase! That was Elva. She stood 
scanning the pencil-scrawled address in wonder- 
ment. Then she carried the box to the table, 
and after removing the brown paper wrappings, 
lifted off the cover. 

In it lay something fluffy and white—an 
organdy dress. Beneath was a silk underslip. 
Elva took up the dress with trembling fingers, 
and held it up beside her as she looked in the 
glass. Yes, it was long enough, fully. It was 
all lace and delicate tucks and yards of ruffles, 
a garment far beyond her wildest dreams, 
What enchantment was this? 

‘*Your Aunt Elvira must have sent it,’’ said 
Aunt Kate, after she had come back, and the 
| two had looked and wondered and exclaimed. 

**Of course it is from your Aunt Elvira. You 
| will probably get a letter from her to-morrow. 
| She knew you would need a white dress for 
| the summer, and while she was getting things 











Ss 
73) ve 
for her own girls she thought of you. 
wasn’t that considerate of her ?’’ 

‘‘Oh,’’ said the glowing Elva, ‘‘it’s like a | 
fairy story.’’ 

As she tried on the gown, silk slip and all, 
she could hardly believe that the lady reflec 
in the glass was herself. 








‘* Yes, it’s a beautiful dress,’’ said Aunt it wouldn’t come in time. 
Her tone had a reluctance about it. | aunt telling Myra Bell about it all, and 1| 
It | | thought, ‘Good gracious! 
It’s very elaborate. | ten doors away, and can’t get here, and such a | | passed up and down to the enrapturing strains 
I | lovely wedding!’ 


Kate. 
‘It does seem a little old for you, dear. 
really trains in the back. 
I think I should prefer something simpler. 
don’t see how your Aunt Elvira — 

‘Now, Aunt Kate,’’ said Elva, imploringly, 
‘if Aunt Elvira thought it was all right it 
must be! And I’m so happy! What is the 
matter ??” 

Aunt Kate had been gathering up the papers, 
and now stood gazing once more at the one 
with the address on it. For one dreadful 
moment temptation assailed her. Must she 
tell? Must she dim the bright happiness of 
her child? Perhaps she did not see straight. 
She tried to believe herself honestly mistaken, 
and then she spoke quite steadily. 

‘*Elva, dear child, I’m afraid we’ve been too 
hasty. This writing here—it looks as if the 
boy had left it at the wrong place. I don’t 
think your Aunt Elvira sent it. I’m afraid —’’ 

‘*What?’’ cried Elva, staring. 

‘*See here.’? Aunt Kate’s finger pointed out 
the letters. ‘‘It’s Clary, not Chase; that’s the 
tail of the y. The number is partly rubbed 
out. It seems to me it’s twenty-seven, not 
seventeen. Why, that’s the Woodleys’! Eliza- 
beth Clary is one of the granddaughters. She 
said they were coming out to stay over the 


wedding. O Elva, Elva, do you see how it’s 
written ?’’ 
‘*Yes,’’ said Elva, staring at the words. 


“All right. Unhook me, please.’’ 

“‘O Elva, dear child—if you could only go in 
my place! I1’d stay home so willingly. I —’’ 

‘“‘Well, you can’t,’’ said Elva. She gave a 
keen glance as she stooped from her height to 
kiss poor, loving, little Aunt Kate, who looked 
up in wonder at her surprising child. She 
often said pathetically that she never knew 
how Elva was going to take things. Here, 
when she expected a torrent of grief, she was 
met by a cool and practical acceptance of the 
situation that made Elva seem her elder. 
‘*Unhook me, please, Aunt Kate. If you say 
anything more about staying home I’ll cry, and 
then I’ll be sick, and you’ll wish you hadn’t. 
The idea of spoiling me so! You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself! These things must go to 
Mrs. Woodley’s at once, you know.’’ 

‘*T’ll take them myself,’’ said Aunt Kate. 

If Elva had cherished some wild hope that 
something might come of Aunt Kate’s expla- 
nation to Mrs. Woodley, it was futile. Aunt 
Kate had simply handed the package in with a 
few words to the maid. She did not see Mrs. 
Woodley. Still—still there was an odd, unac- 
knowledged feeling of expectancy. 

When a second ring came at the bell, half an 
hour later, both Elva and her aunt answered it. 
A man with another box—or was it the same 
one ?—stood there. 

‘‘T haf brought back the clothes,’’ he said. 

**Yes??? said Aunt Kate, trying to speak 
composedly. 

“One coat, two pair pants. The name,’’ 
—he unfolded a piece of paper,—‘‘it iss Mr. 
Fox.’”’ 

**Three doors down,’’ said Aunt Kate, 
shortly. She could not even join in Elva’s 
laughter, and was pathetically tender over her 
at the supper-table. Elva helped Aunt Kate 
get dressed afterward, prodding her on as the 
older woman weakened. 

“*If you say any more about it, Aunt Kate, 
I’ll go myself in a blanket, with feathers,’’ she 
asserted. ‘‘It’s the only thing that hasn’t been 
offered me,’’ 

“‘O Elva,’’ said Aunt Kate, as usual, ‘‘be 
very careful while I’m gone and don’t set your- 
self on fire! Amelia has come in to stay in the 
kitchen until I get back. If it’s a possible 
thing, 1’ll bring you some of those dear little 
cakes with green icing on them, and you shall 
have a plate of ice-cream at Donnegan’s 
to-morrow. And be sure and go to bed at 
nine. Of course I know it’s much wiser for 
you to stay home, really. Stand up straighter, 
dear, and don’t scowl so. Good night, my 
darling child !’’ 

‘*Good night !’’ said Elva. 

She peeped in the kitchen, where German 
Amelia was industriously knitting, and then 
went up to her room. She had a book, but 
she did not read. It was the half-dusk of a 
June evening. She could see the lights from 
the Japanese lanterns on the lawn at the end 
of the street, and the carriages were passing. 
Ah, that was a strain of the distant music! 

Ali her wretchedness of the afternoon had 
gone. She had accepted the situation, not only 
for dear Aunt Kate’s comfort, but as one of the 
facts to be borne by youth. There were always 
so many things she could not do, and this had 
simply turned out to be one of them. She had 
the peace of the denied as she looked out of the 
window with her chin upon her hands, won- 
dering dreamily. 

She heard a door open and close, and 
Amelia’s voice down-stairs. ‘Then she turned 
her head to see a young girl, as tall as herself, 
dashing into the room. She was dressed in 
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Now | white, and in her arms she bore a mass wi 


| billowy whiteness. 

‘Are you Elva?’’ said the newcomer, speak- 
ing with a rush. ‘‘ Yes, of course you are! | 
I’m Katherine Clary, the sister of the girl | 
you know — Mrs. 
She was so afraid | 
But I heard your 





Woodley’s granddaughter. 


Is that girl sitting | 


And it nearly killed me. 
Hurry up, please, won’t you, and put on these | 
things? It’s my dotted Swiss. It isn’t new, | 
but it’s decent. I wear it afternoons—and here 
are long petticoats. Let me help you. I anit 
to grandmama, ‘O grandmama, if I only knew | 
that girl, I’d take her over some of my clothes!’ 
and she said, ‘What difference does that make ? | 
Go right along, child. The right people always | 
understand each other.’ And you do under- 
stand, don’t you ?’’ 

Understand! Yes, Elva understood. This 


was the way the Woodleys had, always to 
remember other people in the midst of their 
own enjoyment. 


EDUCATED ON PUMPKIN PIE 


And for the rest, nothing is 


easier to understand than the transition from | 
| disappointment to unexpected happiness. 

It was but a few minutes later when two | 
beaming girls, both very tall and simply dressed 
in white, ran up the carpeted steps under the 
| long awning. At the end of the room, facing 
| them, stood the bridal couple under a bell of 
| flowers. There were flowers everywhere. 

A table in the hall was heaped high with 
satin-bowed boxes of wedding-cake, and people 


‘of mandolins and guitars. From somewhere 
| beyond came the enticing sound of rattling 
plates and spoons. 

Six girls in white rushed forward to welcome 
Elva, while the youth who had thought her 
“grown up’’ at the Thorpes’ hovered in the 


| background. 


Elva could hardly stand still long enough to 
be questioned by Aunt Kate. 

‘*flow on earth did you come here? Oh— 
was that it! Well—wasn’t that lovely of her? 
Be careful not to eat too much. My darling 
child, if you only knew how well you look 
when you stand up straight like that, and 


| don’t scowl !’’ 











»Y father was a 
farmer who lived 
in one of the 
most northerly counties of 
Indiana, and at that time 
the common school there 
did not take a boy very 
far. My older sister, 
Helen, and I desired 
greatly to go to Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, and 
enter the university 
there. But father and 
mother said they were 
not able to bear the ex- 
pense, although they 
were willing to give us 
our time. I was then 
sixteen, and my sister 
was two years older. 

Helen and I saved up « 
a little money, and on 
the first day of Septem- 
ber, 1873, we started for 
college. We drove all the 
way from our home to 
Ann Arbor, a hundred 
and fifty miles, entered 
the academic course, and 
turned our old horse out 
to pasture for the fall. 

We did some very hard 
studying that year; but we soon came to the 
end of our money, and might have been forced 
to give up but for pumpkin pies. 

Late in October that fall mother became so 
anxious about us—for we were boarding our- 
selves — that she sent my younger brother, 
Zenas, up to us with a load of things to eat. 
Among other edibles which he brought were 
half a-dozen pumpkin pies. These were a little 
the worse for the long journey, yet still very 
good, and we divided one of them among four 
fellow students who were boarding themselves 
in the cottage next door to us. It pleased them 
so much that they ‘ ‘chipped in’’ and offered to 
buy one of the remaining pies. Helen sold 
them one for twelve cents. The next day they 
came for another. 

That set Helen to thinking. She always 
had a better head than I, and but for the polit- 
ical disadvantages under which girls labor, she 
would have been in Congress long before me. 

That night we did some close figuring, on a 
piece of brown paper, as to the cost of pumpkin 
pies by the hundred. Helen knew exactly how 
a good pumpkin pie should be made. Eggs 
were twelve cents a dozen then, and we could 
get all the good, new milk we wanted for four 
cents a quart. We knew that the paternal 
corn-fields abounded with pumpkins, and we 
counted on getting those free. So our cost. 
figures for a pie ran as follows: 

Egg 
Milk 












1 cent | 
Trace 
Flour eS | 
Sugar and spice . it 
Shortening paties . Ta 
Fuel for baking , : ; 

Pumpkin ; 0 

Total 5 cents 

This did not include labor, which we expected 
to furnish ourselves. 

We knew that mother and our older sister, 
Catherine, would do almost anything in reason 
to help us; and our first move was to send 
home and ask them to stew a lot of pumpkin 
for us and dry it down in cakes, each about 
as large as a small saucer, in the brick oven. 

In the course of a fortnight they sent us a 
barrel of those little cakes of dried pumpkin. 

The following Saturday Helen and I bought 
two dozen eggs, ten quarts of milk, and started 
in to make and bake two dozen pumpkin pies 


‘ | 





“LUSCIOUS PUMPKIN PIES! 
JUST BAKEDI 
TWELVE CENTS EACH!" 





ORAWN BY W. #. STECHER. 






as an experiment. We soaked out our dry 
pumpkin cakes overnight. Helen made and 
rolled out pie crust, and directed me as to the 
kind of fire to maintain in the stove. By noon 
we had our first two dozen pies baked. 

A student at an Eastern college or academy 
would nearly expire of shame if he had to sell 
pumpkin pies in the street; but in the West, at 
that time, we were not much hampered or 
troubled by family pride and that sort of thing. 
We had our own way to make, and we did not 
care who knew it. 

I borrowed a little push-cart and started along 
the street of students’ cottages, singing out: 

“Fresh hot pumpkin pies! Luscious pumpkin 
pies! Just baked! Twelve cents each !’’ 

And I sold them, too. They went like hot 
cakes. We cleared a dollar and fifty cents off 
that first two dozen pies. And we had a couple 
of small ones left for ourselves, made of what 
was left over from the filling and crust. 

‘*We can do it,’’ Helen said, after I came 
back with the money and we had counted up 
and balanced the books. ‘‘We can do it; but 
we must have a bigger stove, a bigger mixing- 
bow! and a lot of other things.’’ 

That was the beginning of the pumpkin-pie 
business. Within a month Helen and I were 
making a hundred and fifty pumpkin pies a 
week, sometimes more. Many professors as 


| well as students bought of us regularly. 


We exchanged our stove for one with a larger 
oven, that would bake six pies at a time, and 
every Saturday morning we were accustomed to 
get up at four o’clock and fall to work. We 
had to run our stove about twenty hours to 


| bake a hundred and fifty pies. Besides the 


stove, there was a brick oven in the little cottage 
which we rented, and we utilized that for 
baking a certain kind of thin, dry pie which 
some liked better than the deep kind, with so 
much egg and milk in it. 

For three years Helen and I used to get up 
at four o’clock every Saturday morning to bake 
pies. We knew what was before us for the 
next twenty hours. A failure meant financial 
disaster. I looked after the supplies and fuel 
and the selling, and Helen made the pies. 

It was quite a sight to see her crimp the crusts 
of a dozen pies. Those nimble fingers of hers 
would run round the top of a pie crust in about 
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ten seconds. The speed with which she would 
roll out pie crust, too, was worth watching, 
and she rarely or never forgot to look in the 
oven once every three or four minutes. 

The second summer we had “pie pumpkin”’ 
seed planted, instead of the ‘‘ Long Johns’’ and 
big ‘‘Joe Busters’? which father had formerly 
raised among his corn. The ‘‘pie pumpkin’’ 
is smaller, but much better for pies. 

We brought up four enormous Joe Busters 
from home, however, to set on a huge shelf 
over the door of our cottage as a sign for our 
pie business. Those great yellow pumpkins 
were three feet in diameter and* weighed nearly 
a hundred pounds apiece. The shelf over the 
door was twelve feet long. Our big pumpkin 
sign was one of the sights of the town that 
season. 

The fame of our pumpkin pies and the fact 
that my sister and I were paying our way from 
them led to the usual result. A lot of emulous 
rivals entered the field and made all sorts of 
pies, mostly bad ones, for they lacked Helen’s 
skill; and some of them lacked her honesty. 
They tried to undersell us. 

Most of these rivals experienced great difficulty 
in getting the right kind of dried pumpkin. 
During the third winter they even came to us 
to borrow, beg and buy pumpkin. Helen, who 
| had always a sharp eye for business, began to 
| sell them dried pumpkin at three cents a cake; 

that was enough for one pie. 

| I remonstrated with her at first, and tried to 
| *‘eorner’? the dry pumpkin market; but she 
said, ‘‘No, let’s sell them dry pumpkin and 
stop making pies altogether ourselves. I’ve 
had enough of it.’’ 

So we sent home and got all the dried pump- 
kin there was to be had in the county, and set 
up as dealers instead of pie-makers. There 
was far less hard work about it, and on the 
whole we did about as well. 

There were now six or seven pumpkin-pie- 
makers at Ann Arbor; a good many house- 
wives, too, had taken to making ‘‘students’ 
pies.’”’ Having gained an idea of how the 
business was likely to turn, we had the family 
plant lots of pie pumpkins that spring; and in 
September, toward the end of our summer vaca- 
tion at home, Helen made a grand “‘pumpkin 
bee,’’ and set all our good friends and neighbors 
to cutting and peeling pie pumpkins. 

My brother and I hung four ten-pail kettles 
for stewing the raw pumpkin, and kept them 
boiling for five days. We made a temporary 
dry-house by setting up a large stove in a 
small back room, which we filled with shelves ; 
and we ran that stove night and day for a fort- 
night, drying the little ‘‘cakes’’ of stewed 
pumpkin. 

The old housewives thought that our Ann 
Arbor education had made us crazy! Not all 
the people in Michigan, they said, could ever 
zat so many pumpkin pies. But they did not 
know Ann Arbor! 

We had twenty-seven barrels of these little 
dried pumpkin cakes, and they weighed two 
and a half tons. There were about a thousand 
little cakes to the barrel. 

When we went back, at the beginning of the 
college year, we had two double teams to draw 
our dry pumpkin. We also took along four 
huge Joe Busters, to renew our sign for the 
fall. 

But on the first night out from home we 
became involved in a laughable, not to say 
scandalous, occurrence. I can fairly claim, 
however, that our connection with it was 
wholly accidental. 

Shortly after passing Pigeon River we came 
upon a camp-meeting in a grove near the high- 
way. As many as four thousand people were 
gathered here, numbers of them living in tents; 
and there were religious services morning, after- 
noon and evening. 

As it was toward sunset, Helen said that we 
would camp there for the night, go to meeting 
in the evening, and proceed on our way the 
next morning. Accordingly, Brother Zenas and 
I unhitched and made a little camp of our own 
on the outskirts of the grove, with the intention 
of remaining overnight. 

A minister of great oratorical powers preached 
in the evening, and much religious emotion 
was evinced throughout the large concourse of 
people. The sermon was badly disturbed, 
however, by the cries of a number of disorderly 
inebriates, whom the ‘‘marshals,’’ who kept 
order, had arrested and shut up in the ‘‘pen,’’ 
or temporary lockup, underneath the high stand 
of rough lumber which served as a pulpit. 

As usual, where so large a gathering assem- 
bles, there were a few who came to sell or drink 
liquor and create a disturbance. The marshals, 
who were, some of them, ministers of powerful 
physique, captured these roisterers and shut 
them up for the day or night in the pen. They 
possessed legal power so to do. 

The latter portion of the sermon was cut 
short by a tremendous thunder-shower, which 
drove the people to their tents or to the shelter 
of the great trees of the grove. By invitation of 
an acquaintance, my sister went to one of the 
tents; but my brother and I took refuge under 
our loaded wagons, where we had covered over 
our barrels of pumpkin with blankets and a 
tarpaulin, and near which our four horses were 
tied to trees. 

It continued to rain at intervals, with light- 
ning and thunder, all the first part of the night, 
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but we made shift to catch a nap under the 
wagons. 

About one o’clock, however, a great com- 
motion broke out at the tents and round the 
ministers’ stand, and the hubbub increased 
until every one was roused. The shouts, cries 
and screams were well-nigh confinuous, and for 
a time we were unable to learn what occasioned 
the tumult. 

Flashes of lightning now and then gave us 
glimpses of a strange object, standing bolt 
upright on the ministers’ stand. When the 
flashes afforded these fleeting glimpses of it, 
men yelled and women screamed, as if from 
terror. When darkness fell again we could see 
a pale glow there that seemed to reveal the 
features of some hideous monster in human form. 

In a short time, however, three of the minis- 
ters had procured lanterns and ascended the 
stand to investigate. What they found was 
a gigantic effigy, wrapped round with sheets, 
and having for a head an enormous pumpkin, 
in which eye-sockets and a frightfully wide 
mouth had been cut, while inside was set a 
small kerosene lamp. 

When that pumpkin was thrown down in 
front of the stand, my brother gave my arm a 
pull, and we both made for our wagons as fast 
as we could. As we surmised, one of our Joe 
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Busters was missing. Some scalawags lurking 
about the meeting had purloined it. 

While we were learning this, Helen came 
groping her way to the wagons. She, too, 
had recognized the pumpkin, and her first severe 
question was whether we boys were concerned 
in the prank. Learning that we were not, she 
seemed relieved, yet was by no means at ease. 

‘*There will be trouble about this,’ said she, 
“and it will be hard for us to prove our inno- 
cence when they see the rest of these pumpkins. 
Boys, you hitch up those horses just as quick 
as you can, and let’s be off from here.’’ 

So we stole away from camp-meeting, and 
were fifteen miles up in Michigan before sunrise ; 


and I make little doubt that this was good | 


judgment on Helen’s part, for we heard after- 
ward that there was sharp discipline at the 
camp-ground the next day. 

After reaching Ann Arbor we turned all the 
cakes out of the barrels and dried them again, 
to prevent molding. I may add here that we 
sold all the dried pumpkin during the year, at 
about three cents a cake. It netted us almost 
eight hundred dollars, more than sufficient to 
pay our expenses; and Helen, dear, generous 
soul! gave me fifty dollars of her share to help 
me purchase books for my first law office, at 
Indianapolis. 


THE BOYS’ BRIGADE 


self-confidence, ‘‘It’s no Lord Roberts they’re | undertaken by the brigade in bringing under its 
comin’ to see; it’s me.’’ | influence what, if left to itself, is too often apt 
Many of the readers of The Companion will | to lead to harm instead of good. The brigade 
doubtless be acquainted with the progress of The | has boldly claimed this department of a boy’s 
| Boys’ Brigade movement in the United States. | life as one which is capable of being turned 
My own information upon the subject is chiefly |to much good in the way of disciplining the 
| derived from the Brigade character as well as developing 
| Boy. This little magazine the physique. 
seems admirably fitted to serve And so we find in nearly 
}as an official organ of The every company one or more 
Boys’ Brigade in America. clubs or classes organized for 
Its designation aptly sets gymnastics, football, cricket, 


| forth the meaning and pur- swimming, and other forms 
pose of the movement,—** An of sport, in which the offi 
| illustrated monthly magazine cers come into contact with 
of The Boys’ Brigade to their boys and find opportu 
ladvance Christ’s kingdom nities of influencing them for 


| 2 
} among the boys of America,’’ 


—and it is refreshing to 
observe the loyalty and hearti- 
ness with which these mareli- 
ing orders are followed. 


good, 

Boys’ reading- and recrea 
tion-rooms are very frequently 
organized in connection with 
the various companies, and no 

This,. too, is exactly the one who knows the dangers 

tone and spirit of The Boys’ of the streets in our large 
| Brigade Gazette, the regular organ of the | cities can fail to appreciate the significance and 
movement in Great Britain. A recent number | importance of this development. 


of this magazine contains a long notice of the | 


| American publication. 
—_——— 








WILLIAM A. SMITH, FOUNDER 
OF THE BOYS’ BRIGADE. 





in the Brigade Camp. 





In the course of the description a few pithy 
| sayings are selected from the Brigade Boy, | 
| which represent so aptly the tone and methods 
which should be cultivated in this movement 
that I may perhaps be allowed to quote a few: 


UT perhaps the form of work which 
appeals more forcibly than any other to 
the boy mind is the summer camp. It 
would be difficult to exaggerate the amount of 
| good which must follow the week spent at the 





| Boysare sometimes hard to manage, but they are 
the on/y material out of which we can make men. 


BY THE EARL OF ABERDEEN, 


President of that Organization, and Formerly Governor-General of Canada. 


My boy, you are not in the brigade for what you 
can get out of it, but for what you can put into it. 

Captain, are you reaching that bad boy of yours? 

Don’t worry about doing great things for Christ: | 








coast or in the country by the ten thousand 
city boys who enjoy this privilege every year, 
under the auspices of the brigade, in Great 
Britain alone. 

The usual method is to open a ‘‘camp fund,’’ 














A COMPANY OF THE BRIGADE AT THE DRUMMOND MEMORIAL FOUNTAIN, GLASGOW. 


HE origin of various discoveries, inven- 


| State of New York arrived at the town for 


F 
a tions and movements is often a matter | the annual excursion of its members. 


of debate and controversy. There have 
been discussions, for instance, as to whether 
Herschel or another astronomer discovered some 





motive engine is to be credited to George 
Stephenson or to Timothy Hackworth. 


The uniform worn, although comparatively 
simple, was a very handsome one, and the drill 


| 

| exercises, of which an exhibition was given, 
particular star in the firmament; or again, as | were watched with admiration by a large con- 
to whether the use of the blast-pipe in the loco- | course of people. 


The objects of this society were, if I remem- 
ber rightly, non-military ; but that the discipline 


Probably in many such instances, if all the | was well maintained may be illustrated by the 
truth could be known, the credit might be | fact that one of the members—so I was told 


divided; for at certain epochs new ideas seem 


| privately —was debarred from taking part in 


to take shape almost simultaneously in different | the drill exhibition, 


great minds, in various parts of the world. 


As to the originator of The Boys’ Brigade} grin, on account of a 
movement, however, there is, fortunately, no| temporary lapse from 
room for controversy. It owes its commence- strict sobriety. 


ment, humanly speaking, to Mr. William A. 
Smith of Glasgow, Scotland. 
As a Sunday-school teacher, Mr. Smith expe- 


rienced the difficulty which must have been felt | Great Britain and Ire- 


by thousands of other teachers, in regard to 
managing and influencing boys at the difficult 
age from fourteen to seventeen, the period 
between boyhood and young manhood. 

To Mr. Smith, who was also a smart officer 
in the Volunteers, there occurred, as by a happy 
inspiration, the idea of utilizing the form of 
military discipline for the promotion of moral 
and religious influence. 

The idea was quickly put to the test of prac- 
tice. The first meeting was held on October 
4, 1883, in Glasgow, and ina short time the 
original company, consisting of thirty-five boys 
and three officers,—Mr. Smith himself was 
captain,—was duly constituted. 

This was the seedling from which with rapid 
but healthy growth a large and fruitful tree 


much to his own cha- 


| The present esti- 
| mated strength of The 
| Boys’ Brigade for 


land is one thousand 
one hundred compa- 
nies, four thousand 
| three hundred officers 
and fifty-two thousand 
boys. In addition to 
this The Boys’ Brigade 
has of course taken a 
good hold in the United 
States. It also exists 
in Canada, the West 
Indies, South Africa, 
Australia, New Zea- 
land, India and Ceylon. 

And in reekoning the 
outcome of Mr. Smith’s original company, we 
must include the kindred organizations which 
have been formed on similar lines: The Church 





HENRY DRUMMOND 


into which the boys pay a small sum each 
drill night during the winter until the 
required sum is made up. Thus an excel- 
lent lesson in thrift is combined with the 
attainment of the object in view. 

A well-conducted brigade camp makes 
an ideal holiday for a boy, as he has his 
heart’s content of fresh air and enjoyment, 
while the strict and wholesome military 
discipline, which insures the smooth work - 
ing of all the details of camp life, makes 
the camp a moral as well as a physical benefit 
to every boy who takes part in it. 

In any description of a scheme which has as 
its primary object the promotion of all that 


—just do the next little thing He asks you 
to do, and that will be a very great thing in . 
His sight. Py: 
Don't be discouraged, captain, if you have 
only been able to reach thirty boys. Most 
|men cannot helpfully know fifty boys. 
Friendship means knowledge. No man can 
know fifteen hundred boys, even in a boys’ 
club. Most of the very best boys’ workers 
find it hard to know ten boys well. 
To ignore the fundamentally religious 
}element in The Boys’ Brigade would be 
| to deprive the whole system of its main purpose 
}and character. But with this maintained and 
cultivated, with all rightful vivacity and vigor, | 
we have a striking contradiction of what has 
| ever been a favorite argument of evil: the idea | makes for Christian manliness, some reminis- 
that religion is a dull, gloomy, kill-joy affair. | cence of one who was the personification of that 
| quality must surely be opportune and appro- 





A Football Incident. priate. 
Henry Drummond, of whose intimate connec- 


| ITH this healthy religious spirit per-; tion with The Boys’ Brigade I have already 
Ww meating all its work, there is hardly | spoken, seemed, by a sort of unerring instinct, 
| == any department of boy life which the | to have a true understanding of young people; 


jand for them he had an unfailing fascination. 

He was, when a lad, just as afterward when 
grown up, always the leader among his com- 
panions. One of his early comrades writes, 
‘‘His breezy sunniness, the kindliness of his 
fun and humor, the sparkle of his quiet remarks 
and his never-failing courtesy and evenness of 
temper made him a favorite in every company.’’ 

He was full of fun, and some of his frolics 
have been recorded, One joke was to gaze into 
the window of a druggist’s store, with an air 
of concern, until a little crowd would gather 
and join in excited speculations regarding the 
man who, it was now imagined, had been 
earried in helpless; how he had met with his 
accident, where he was hurt, and so forth, until, 
| the whole thing being of course really a myth, 
the crowd would disperse, wondering what had 
really happened. 

It came about that on one occasion when 
Drummond had been engaged in some harmless 
prank, some of the university police espied the 
offenders and gave chase. The pursued dispersed 
in different directions, but one of them was 
observed from a distance, taking refuge in a 
grocery-store. The officials followed, and on 
entering the store, found a smart-looking young 


| brigade does not take under its wing. One of 
the great secrets of its 
success lies in the all- 
round influence which | 
its many-sided agencies 
enable it to bring to 
bear upon the boys en- 
rolled in its ranks. 

The methods in use 
to attain the desired 
end are as varied as 
the characteristics of 
the boys themselves. 
Beginning with the 
company Bible class 
on Sunday, it seeks to 
keep in touch with the 
boy right through the 
week, 

Besides the purely 
military drill, the bri- 
gade makes an especial 
feature of ambulance 
instruction, or ‘‘ First 
Aid to the Injured,’’ in 
connection with which many thousands of boys 
have passed the examination and become entitled 





was developed. The movement soon enlisted 
the sympathy and obtained the support of one 
whose personality was a charm and 
whose influence was an inspiration 
—that prince of young men, Henry 
Drummond. But of him and his 
connection with The Boys’ Brigade 
we shall have more to say further 
on. 

It soon became apparent that the 
methods of the brigade were admi- 
rably adapted for carrying out its 
purpose, which may be summed up 
in the expression, ‘‘the promotion of true 
Christian manliness. ’’ 

This quasi-military method, for purposes 
quite distinct from actual warfare, although 
completely successful when boys are concerned, 
is not to be regarded as something applicable only 
to the age of youth. 

The same plan of using some of the exter- 
nals of military discipline, in connection with 
philanthropic and social movements, has been 
adopted advantageously in organizations of 
adults. 

I have a vivid and pleasant recollection of an 
instance of this on an occasion when, as Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada, I was paying a visit 
to a town in Ontario. 

It happened that at the same time a society 
belonging to one of the largest cities in the 


Lads’ Brigade, The Roman Catholic Boys’ 
Brigade and The Jewish Lads’ Brigade. All 
these organizations coéperate, to a very con- 
siderable extent, with the older institution. 


The One They Came to See. 
ee HERE was a manifestation of this 
ve §y codperation on a grand scale in the 
=——<- summer of 1902, when all the various 
brigades of boys in London were reviewed 
together by the Prince of Wales, who is patron 
of The Boys’ Brigade. 





battalions to be inspected annually, often by 
some military officer of high standing. 

In connection with one of these parades at 
Glasgow an amusing remark was made. 
Roberts had promised to inspect the Glasgow 
battalion, but at the last moment was prevented 
by illness. A local officer was secured to fill 
his place, and in selling tickets for the inspec- 
tion, it was thought only fair to let purchasers 
know that the distinguished field-marshal would 
not be present. 

One small brigade boy came up and asked 
for two tickets for his father and mother. 

The clerk said, ‘‘Do your father and mother 





to which the boy replied, with a look of 


The ordinary procedure is for the various | 


Lord | 


know that Lord Roberts is not to be present?” | 


to wear the Red Cross badge. 

Instances are continually oceurring in which | 
brigade boys come to the front in rendering | 
first aid, and in not a few cases they have 
been the means of saving life by an intelligent 
|application of the instruction gained in these 
| classes. 

On one occasion a boy broke his leg on the 
football-field. Some of the other players wanted 
to carry him home, not realizing the risk to 
the injured limb which this would have in- 
volved. But some brigade ambulance boys, 
who happened to be members of the team, said 
this would never do. They took the case in 
hand on the spot, and with a few bits of wood 
and their pocket-handkerchiefs, set the broken 
leg so skilfully as to earn the highest praise 
from the medical staff of the hospital to which 
the boy was removed. 

In a recent accident in one of our engineering 
works a man was so badly injured that he was 
bleeding to death. No one knew exactly what 
to do until an apprentice of fifteen years of age, 
who had been trained in a brigade ambulance 
class, stepped forward, applied the pressure to 
the right spot, stopped the bleeding and saved 
the man’s life. 

Any one who knows the extent to which an 
absorbing interest in athletics enters into the 
life of the young men and boys of the present 
|day will appreciate the value of the work 





shopman behind the counter, who affably wished 
them good morning, and asked how he could 
oblige them. 

The visitors looked under the counter, but 
there was nobody there, and they retired, an- 
noyed. But that young shopman was never 
again seen behind that counter. It was Drum- 
mond, who had hastily induced the real grocer 
to retire to the back room, after which, whipping 
off his own coat and donning the man’s profes- 
sional apron, he was ready for any emergency. 


The Book Drummond Wrote. 
RUMMOND’S intuitive sympathy and 


Pp understanding in regard to boys were 


=——— eminently brought out by The Boys’ 
Brigade movement, in which he 
was an enthusiastic believer. 
Among his many services to the 
brigade was the writing of a 
booklet called ‘*Baxter’s Second 
Innings,’’ a sort of allegory, but 
so true to life that it was difficult 
to believe that it was not a reality. 

The little publication had a 
large circulation among brigade 
boys, and this led Drummond to = 
invite the boys of the brigade to write letters 
to *‘ Baxter,’’ narrating their chief temptations, 
and their experience of the best way to meet 
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them. The invitation was put in the form of 


a Christmas gift-book competition, with prizes. | 
| were so charmed with Drummond’s 


The competition was largely taken up. Drum- 
mond himself acted as judge, and of these letters 
—although of course the actual contents were 
kept strictly private—he afterward said to a 
gathering of a mother’s association : 

‘The letters were genuine productions, fresh 
from the virgin mine of boys’ minds. The boys 
thought they were writing to another boy, and 
unburdened themselves freely. Among other 
things, they were to state in these letters what 
influences chiefly kept them from going to the 
bad. . . . About a dozen of the boys referred 
to the influence of their master in business; a 
number of them referred to the influence of their 
captain in the brigade; almost none alluded to 
their fathers ; multitudes of them referred to the 
influence of their mothers.’’ 

One other example of Drummond’s gift for 
interesting the young may be found in a story 
which he wrote, entitled ‘‘The Monkey That 
Would Not Kill’’—that is, ‘‘kill’’ in the collo- 
quial Scottish sense, as when people speak of 
things that‘‘won’t wash.’’ This was written for 
a little magazine called Wee Willie Winkie, 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





|edited by Lady Aberdeen and her daughter, 


Lady Marjorie Gordon; and the young readers 
story that 
they clamored for a sequel, which was duly 
forthcoming. 

This has an interesting connection with a 
memorial, in the form of a drinking 
fountain, surmounted by a_ beautiful 
bronze medallion of Henry Drum- 
mond, which was recently erected in 
the city of Glasgow. 

The manuscript of the story having 
been written for Lady Aberdeen, it 
was published in book form, and the 
proceeds were used in setting up the 
memorial. The spot where it stands has now 
become, very appropriately, a favorite place for 
taking photographs of companies of The Boys’ 
Brigade. 


Of course the fact that Drummond could | 


charm and influence the young so effectively 
is the more interesting and significant when it is 
remembered that he was a religious teacher of 


world-wide fame, whose writings on deep and | 


serious subjects have had for many years an | 
enormous circulation. 


AN UNSUCCESSEUL SCOUNDREL 
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AVID hesitated, then spoke. ‘‘But 
it’s not right.’’ 
=== _—ss Reed laughed loudly. ‘‘My dear fel- 
low, is anything right—from some one else’s 
point of view ?”’ 

Then he grew earnest. ‘‘See here! There 
was Tompkins, Jed Dold, half a dozen others, 
all like you, working on a salary, afraid to get 
married or to call their souls their own. Look 
at them! Having a pretty good time of it, 
aren’tthey? And it’s all from a few odd dollars 
spent in picking up tax lands. 

‘*T tell you,’’ Reed went on, warming to his 
subject, ‘‘a young man in a state like this 
is a fool to neglect such chances. Why, 
you never know what some hillside farm 
will pan out. I found a coal-mine on one, 
didn’t 1? And look at Jed—everything 
booming round those shanties in the bot- 
tom. Why, he can sell the ground to-day 
for a small fortune. As for Tompkins, he 
has an oil-well. I know every one doesn’t 
get rich, but wholoses? You can’t lose.’’ 

‘Oh, go along, Jimmy!’’ said David, 
good-humoredly. ‘‘Think you’re giving 
me news? Haven’t you deafened me with 
your bragging ever since these things hap- 
pened? I know it’s nice to have money 
and a certain sort of power, but money 
isn’t everything, and there’s another sort 
of power.’’ 

‘*But it takes the money to make it 
effective, you bet!’’ said Jimmy Reed, 
cheerfully. 

‘*That’s where you’re wrong!’’ retorted 
David, defiantly. ‘Get out, Jimmy! You’ll 
make me late.’’ 

It was shortly after this that David fell 
in love, and began thinking how sweet it 
would be to make a home of hisown. All 
young men who are worth anything at all 
have this thought sooner or later. It marks 
the time when they stop being boys. And 
now it had come to David. He began to 
want to make more money for this pur- 
ose; but it is hard to make money out 
of no money unless one is a professional 
financier. 

David’s eighty dollars a month repre- 
sented the maximum wage for a stenogra- 
pher in his town, and most of that went to his 
mother and sister. Clearly a home of his own 
was an unattainable luxury without leaving his 
dear people to shift for themselves, an impossi- 
ble alternative in his mind. 

One day, as he made these reflections for the 
thousandth time, his employer’s voice broke in 
on his reverie. 

‘*David, I wish you would stop at the clerk’s 
office on your way from dinner and look up the 
titles to those delinquent tax lands I spoke of. 
The sale is to-morrow, you know.’’ He paused 
a moment, then added, ‘‘Why don’t you invest 
a few dollars that way yourself? Tompkins 
has made a good thing out of it. So have some 
other youngsters.’’ 

“That’s what they tell me,’ answered 
David, non-committally. ‘‘Is there anything 
more, Mr. Black?’’ He picked up his hat as 
he spoke. 

‘*I guess that’s all,’’ said the old lawyer. 
“‘T believe that boy has scruples,’’ he confided 
to his partner, as the street door closed behind 
David. ‘‘I believe he disapproves of buying 
these lands.’’ 

David had no desire to be rich, but he did 
want enough to be able to live his own life in 
the country, with time to be happy with his 
wife and his books, doing a little gardening 
before breakfast—to provide the breakfast. For 
all he knew about farming he had gleaned from 
Thoret au and other philosophers, 

‘‘If we only had the farm we could live all 








right,’’ David declared to the girl. When he 
should have the farm and enough money in the 
bank for them to live on with economy for 
three years, the girl had consented to try country 
life with him. 

That evening he startled her. ‘‘Ellen,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I have decided to become an unscrupulous 
scoundrel.’’ 

‘*Have you decided to become a lunatic also ?”’ 
she cried, for she had never before heard him 
use such language. 


‘‘T have some money put by—you know how | 
I’m going | 


little, Nelly,’’ said David. ‘‘Well, 





clear the atmosphere and bring his heart’s desire 
nearer. 

He had to submit to severe chaffing the next 
day, but he bid in several pieces of property 
which he believed promising. Later one was 
redeemed, and after the time of grace passed he 
took a day off to see about the other 
three. 

One he knew to be a town lot in 
the bottom, but he had never looked 
it up. He found a Jenny Lind cottage 
on a little triangular space, with a 
railway down the longest side and a 
street-car track across the shortest. 

Through the open door he could see 
|a sickly woman preparing food for a brood of 
children. A listless-looking man sat on the 
door-step. He stared sullenly at David. A 
well-dressed individual at his gate could only 
mean a dun or a picture agent. The latch had 
a catch in it, but he proffered no advice. 
David made his way in, a trifle out of temper. 

‘Good morning!’”’ he said. Receiving no 
recognition of his greeting, he continued, curtly, 
“*T bought this lot at the last sale of delinquent 
‘lands. It was not redeemed, and I have come 
| to see about it. From whom do you rent?’ 

The man turned quite white. He was tanned, 
and the grime of his trade, that of blacksmith’s 
helper, was grained in his skin; but he turned 
quite white. 

‘*It’s mine,’’ he said, in a stammering voice, 
‘‘my home. I paid for it.’’ 

He stopped as if summing up a past of forge- 
lit labor. 

‘*T worked for it,’’ he went on, in that stunned 
tone, ‘‘and now the state has sold it for twenty- 
two dollars, all the home I’ve got.’’ 

David looked through the door again. The 
woman in the back room coughed as she stooped 
over her stove. The squalid children clamored. 
The one fresh and lovely thing in the poor 
home was a blue-eyed child of two years, 
perhaps, peeping over her father’s shoulder. 

‘It’s your home still,’’ spoke David of the 
hardened heart. 

Involuntarily he expected the man to look 
astonished and grateful. He did not. He merely 
looked relieved, blessedly relieved. 

Then he got up and held out his hand to 








“NEVER MIND THE GAME," HE 


to buy delinquent tax lands with it. I’m 
going to buy them to-morrow.’’ 

The girl’s bewildered look passed. ‘‘Why, 
every one does that!’’ she said. ‘‘*You scared 
me. ’” 

**Ah, but every one hasn’t held my views,’’ 
said David. ‘‘However, I’ve some new ones 
for to-morrow. If we are ever to be married, 
I must be a business man. I can make money 
as well as other men if I choose to use their 
methods. If it were just myself, I’d do well 
enough as it is. But it’s for you, for mother, 
for Lizzie. 
to have that much.’’ 

**But that’s not wrong, ”’ said Ellen. 
does that. I heard him advising Bruce to buy 
just the other day.’”’ 

‘* By the way,’’ said David, a thought 
striking him, ‘‘where is Bruce? Why doesn’t 
he ever come in and talk about girls these 
days ?”’ 

‘*Too busy calling on some one girl, I 
imagine,’’ said Ellen, absently. 
for land in the country, David ?’’ 

“Yes,’’ said David. 
go out on that farm with me yet.’’ 

The farm was a joke with them. 

“Three years ahead,’’ she warned. 

“*T don’t believe ‘Walden’ convinced you at | 
all,”’ said David. ‘‘It’splainasday. Somany | 
beans on so many acres, and there you are.’’ 

They parted laughing, nor did David’s elation 
desert him. Any definite decision seemed to 


I don’t want much, but I’ve got | 


“Father | 


**Shall you bid | 


‘*T’ll come for you to | 
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SAID. “IT’S YOURS, ANYWAY.” 


David. ‘‘I’ll pay you back,’’ hesaid. ‘Times 

| ain’t always so bad. It’s both of us having 
the fever that got us in this hole. Don’t you 
be afraid, Mr. —’’ 

**Moore,’’ said David. 

**Yes, Mr. Moore, you sha’n’t lose your 
money if you don’t mind waiting a bit.’’ 

**That’s all right,’’ said David. ‘*Don’t you 
bother.’”” He was going away with this, but 
the man insisted on his address. After a 
moment’s reflection, during which he put him- 
self in the man’s place, David gave it to him. 

**I would rather pay it,’’ he thought, as he 
strode off to the next address. ‘‘Besides,’’ he 
added, ‘‘as an unscrupulous scoundrel I can’t 
afford to lose that money. I’m not a very good 
scoundrel yet, I’m afraid. Hello! Here’s the 
place, I guess.’’ 

“Who lives here?’’ he asked, politely, of a 
small schoolgirl just passing. 

“Mr. Oleson, the carpenter, but the house 
belongs to Granny Downs,” said the child, 
yielding to the impulse of her sex, which is to 
| give gratuitous information. 

““Much obliged,” said David, hurrying in. 
|= pointedly declined to know more about 

‘‘Granny’’ Downs. But he could not curb the 
| tongue he had loosed. 

‘*Tf there isn’t granny’s rose-bush beat 
down!’’ she persisted. ‘‘Granny just worships 
that rose,’’ she explained, shrilly, to David. 
**Mabel used to pull flowers off of it. Mabel 

was granny’s baby,’’ she explained, further. 

















**She’s been dead thirty years. 
granny about that bush.’’ 

She darted off like a human bluebird, and 
David sank down on a bench near the legended 
rose. For however a shoemaker’s children may 
go bare, a carpenter always supplies his family 
with benches. 

He looked up the long yard at a weather- 
beaten cottage standing endwise to the road. 
It was old and small, the roof mossy and the 
sides long unpainted, but the windows had 
flower-boxes and the yard was full of shrubs 
and old fruit-trees. Across the street he heard 
the child’s voice, voluble and piercing, and 
caught the tap of a cane. 

Then the little blue girl emerged to view, 
towing a neat, decrepit old woman, in the cap, 
kerchief and black apron of an ancient time. 
A panic seized him. He hastily escaped through 
a convenient side gate as the old woman labored 
in at the front one. 

“T’ll postpone that,’’? he said to himself. 
‘*An unperfected scoundrel couldn’t face an 
old lady like that. I’ll have to work up to her. 
I’ll go out to that place in the country now. 
A walk will tone me up.’’ 

It was the closing month of a warm, dry 
autumn, and he strolled on through a country- 
side veiled in the Indian-summer mists of the 
mountains. This veil, blue-gray or golden, 
as may be, makes the barest landscape lovely 
and mysterious; but flung over a beautiful one, 
that landscape becomes too wonderful for words. 

David drew a deep breath. If the girl were 
but moving at his side along the unrolling 
ribbon of road leading ever upward from the 
murmuring river! If they were but going home 
together ! 

He had gained the upland pasture-lands, 
and somewhere in the neighborhood was his 
farm. His spirits rose. Surely at this point 
virtue would claim that farm as her reward. 
‘The man who indicated the place to him merely 
waved a hand thitherward. He opened a sag- 
ging barn-yard gate, undisturbed by foreknowl- 
edge of any sort whatever. 

An assortment of puppies sprawled yelping 
at his heels. Although it was eleven o’clock, 
an unmilked cow mooed distressfully in the 
yard, and from a large, dilapidated frame house 

a yawning young man sauntered, milk- 
bucket in hand. He stared amiably at the 
stranger. 

“*Mornin’ !’’ he said. 


I’m going to tell 


‘Good morning!’’ said David. ‘‘Are 
you owner here ?”’ 
The man shook his head. ‘‘Naw. 


Brother-in-law’s place. I just come over 
of a morning to help Sis keep things going 
till he gets back—if he ever does.’’ 

‘‘Why, where did he go?’’ 

“* Philippines. ’’ 

‘*T won’t wait,” said David. ‘‘But see 
here, did you know this farm was sold for 
taxes a year ago?’’ 

“‘Sure,’’ saidtheman. He put his milk- 
pail on the stile step and called to the cow, 
which had begun to move off. 

‘*Well,’’ said David, ‘‘no one redeemed 
it.”” 

The man looked dimly disturbed. ‘‘Sis 
wrote to Dick about it, and he promised 
solemn to send the money to the right par- 
ties. He’s about quit writing, confound 
him! Why didn’t he stay home and tend 
to his business? But, no, that ain’t 
Dick.’’ 

“Maybe something has happened to 
him,’’ suggested David. 

‘*Maybe,”’ said the fellow. 
kids want their milk.’’ 

He knelt down, and the tiny white 
streams began zigzagging against the tin 
pail. David waited for something more, 
but he seemed to have disposed of the 
subject. 

**Will you kindly tell your sister how 
matters stand ?”’ he said, in a firm, businesslike 
way. 

‘*You want her to get out,’’ the man stated, 
impersonally. 

This sounded brutal. 
drel’s’’ feelings. 

‘*There is no hurry,’’ David said, weakly. 
Then, instead of walking rapidly away, he 
needs must linger until a number of sedate, 
dark-eyed children flocked out into the yard. 

“Uncle Billy !’’ they called, and then stood 
stricken dumb by the sight of a strange man. 

‘*Where’s Sis ?”’ said the man tothem. ‘‘Tell 
her some one wants to see her.’’ 

Again the panic seized David. ‘‘I don’t want 
to trouble your sister,’’ he said, hastily. 

**Maybe I don’t want to trouble her, either,” 
remarked the other, gruffly. 

Something in his tone made David give him 
a quick look. He had tears in his eyes, and 
for the first time David noticed that he was but 
a boy, of perhaps nineteen, despite his stature 
and breadth of shoulder. He flushed under 
the observation, and rose with his milk. 

**T don’t think it’s much of a business you’ re 
in, mister,’’ he said, revenging the tears. 

**IT don’t think it is myself,’’ said David. 
**Here, for goodness’ sake, stop those children !’’ 

The boy recalled them in a hopeful tone, and 
awaited developments. 

“Tell me exactly how things are,’’ said 
David. 

‘It’s all she’s got for the kids,’’ returned 


**Well, the 


It hurt the poor ‘‘scoun- 
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the lad, briefly. 
never will be.’’ 

**Is it good land?” 

“Oh, middling. But Dick sold most of the 
live stock before he skipped out.’’ 

“*If the place were put in your sister’s name, 
could you run it for her?’’ 

‘*If the place belonged to Sis, so Dick 
eouldn’t come back and have any rights except 
what she allowed him ?’’ 

“ Yes.’’ 

‘*Well, I’d guarantee enough to live on and 
the taxes, anyway,’’ said the brother. ‘*‘And 
I’d pay you back the first money I got.’’ 

‘*I’m sure of it,’’ said David, smiling. ‘‘1’ll 
have it fixed for her, and you’ll keep it fixed. 
Is it a bargain ?’’ 

** You bet it is!’’ said the boy, with a new light 
in his gray eyes. ‘‘Say, you’re a good fellow!’’ 

**I guess I’ll have to be,’’ said David, enig- 
matically. He gave his address, adding, ‘‘ Be 
sure to hunt me up some day this week.”’ 

**Yes, and—thank you,’’ said the boy, shyly 
offering his hand. 

“Nelly,’’ said David, that evening, ‘suppose 
a poor laboring man had a lot of children and 
a sick wife and hard luck, could you turn him 
out of house and home ?’’ 

‘‘Of course not, David!’’ she cried, with 
wondering eyes on his face. 

‘*And,’’ he went on, ‘‘suppose a neat old 
woman, with a cane and a cap and a black 
apron, had a tidy old cottage, with window- 
boxes and a rose-bush, and a hard-working 
carpenter for a tenant, while she lived round 
the corner with a married daughter, could you 
deprive her of her one source of income?’’ 

**You know I couldn’t, David,’’ said Nelly, 
with an inkling of the truth, ‘‘but the farm ?’’ 

*‘On the farm,” said David, ‘‘lives a young 
woman whose patriotic husband has gone to 
defend his native land in the Philippines. She 
hasn’t heard from him lately, and something 
may have happened to him. Billy is rather 
indifferent about him.’”’ 

** And who is Billy ?’’ 

‘*The children’s uncle.’’ 2 

“Oh, are there children on the farm, too?’’ 

‘*Any number. Well?’’ 

**Well what, David ?’’ 

‘*What would you have done?”’ 

‘**Exactly what you did, David.’’ 

‘*Nelly,’’ said David, ‘‘I can’t make people 
miserable, that’s all. You can’t, either. That’s 
why we suit each other.’’ 

Nelly looked thoughtfully in the fire across 
the chess-board, on which the ‘‘scoundrel’’ 
was shamelessly giving her the game. She 
could not play chess the least little bit, but she 
thought she could, and he hardly ever had the 
heart to beat her. Sometimes she felt sorry for 
him and tried to give him games. 

‘*What is it?’’? he asked. 

‘‘I’ve some news for you,’’ she answered. 
It’s a secret, but Bruce won’t mind you.’’ 

** Bruce ?”” 

**Or Elizabeth.’’ 

** Lizzie ?’’ 

**You blind boy! Haven’t you seen it?’ 
**How could I, over here ?’’ 

‘** Bruce wants her to marry him at Easter.’’ 
‘The blessed children !’’ cried David. ‘‘ Little 
Lizzie—the idea!’’ 

He still wore his air of amazement when 
Bruce looked in on his way to see Elizabeth. 

‘*I’ve told David,’’ announced Nelly, and he 
came forward, blushing boyishly. 

‘*You and Nelly set us such a good example,’’ 
he said. 

When they had speeded him on his way Nelly 
and David continued their game, or rather 
David continued to give away men, and Nelly 
to take them pityingly. As she reluctantly 
captured his queen, her hand lingering on the 
board, David caught it gently. 

‘* Never mind the game,’’ he said. 
yours, anyway. 


‘*Dick’s no good; never was, 


“i's 
Don’t let’s wait for the farm, 


Nell. Come home and take Lizzie’s place to 
mother. You’ll love mother.’’ 


“I love her now,” said motherless Nelly. 
She patted David’s hand as it clasped hers on 
the demoralized chess-board. 

**We’ll save for the farm together, boy,’’ she 
said. ‘‘It will be sweeter to get it that way, 
won’t it?’’ 

, Ts dearest !’’ cried the unsuccessful scoun- 
drel, 
KAS 


ATHLETICS IN THE NAVY. 


By Arthur H. Dutton. 


T no time in the history 
A of the United States 
navy has so much at- 
tention been paid to the phys- 
ical welfare of the enlisted 
men as at present. It is not 
only in the modern methods of 
sanitation, such as improved. sys- 
tems of ventilation, plumbing, com- 
missariat and quartering, that this 
betterment is to be found. Athletic 
exercises in the navy are now also 
matters of official supervision. Not 
only does the Navy Department 
encourage them, but it likewise re- 
quires them, and even supplies the 
implements for them. 
In the days before steam, the sailor’s work 









aloft, making and taking in sail, reefing, shifting | 
spars, and performing a multitude of other daily 
duties, gave him ample exercise of every muscle 
in his body. Practical seamanship in the old 
days afforded every opportunity for developing 
alertness, coolness, judgment, and keenness of 
eye. 

With the disappearance of sails this beneficial 
training was lost. Properly regulated athletic 
exercises have been substituted. 

By a circular order issued last year, the Navy 
Department announced that it would henceforth 
supply men-of-war with baseball bats, baseballs, 
catchers’ mittens, catchers’ protectors, base- 
men’s mittens, punching-bags, boxing-gloves, 
footballs, football suits; broadswords, fencing 
foils, niasks and gloves. 

These are furnished to all vessels in the navy, 
from torpedo-boats to battle-ships, in quantities 
varying with the sizes of the vessels’ comple- 
ments. Toa torpedo-boat, for instance, is given 
one football, while a battle-ship gets four; a 
gunboat gets twelve baseballs and six bats, 
while a big armored cruiser receives twice that 
number, and so on. 

When a commanding officer reports that his 
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vessel has a well-organized baseball club, the 
Navy Department furnishes the team with 
uniforms, consisting of caps, shirts, trousers 
and stockings, with the name of the ship 
embroidered on the bosom of each shirt. 

Nor is this all. Asa further encouragement, 
to stimulate competition, the department fur- 
nishes squadrons with trophies for the con- 
testants in athletic events. The regular trophies 
are as follows: rowing, a gilded rooster ; sailing, 
a small model of a navy cutter under sail; base- 
ball, a blue and gold banner; football, a gilded 
wooden football; fencing, crossed broadswords. 

These are the trophies for vessels having 
more than three hundred men. For those with 
smaller crews, silver prizes are substituted for 


the gilded ones, and the banner is red and gold | 


instead of blue and gold. 

These trophies are provided with glass cases, 
and the names of the victors are inscribed upon 
them each year. 

It is needless to say that the American Jack 
tars and their officers have fully acquired the 
athletic spirit,*and the resulting benefit to 
the health and morals of the crews of our war- 
ships is becoming more and more pronounced. 








baggage-car, and take him with us to San 
Francisco !”’ 

I was much annoyed by her foolishness. I 
could see, too, that Professor Staples was 
anxious and politely vexed. 

Again the whistle sent up its loud summons 
for us, and Professor Staples looked helplessly 
at me. At that moment a most alarming crea- 
ture burst over the hill beyond us. 

I thought that 1 had seen foaming horses, 
but I never saw anything like that one before. 
It was a wild stallion, and he looked as big as 
amoose.. His mane stood up, his great, bulging 
eyes shot fire. 

I suppose that the mare’s squeals had sum- 
moned him from a distance. He was coming at 
full speed, and when he saw us he shrieked with 
rage. He was the very incarnation of ferocity. 

Instinctively we dropped everything and 
turned to flee. But that wild horse was upon 
us in three bounds. Professor Staples, who 
was a little lame, had a small elm walking-stick. 
**Run!’’ he said, sternly. ‘“‘Run, both of you, 
| for the train!’’ And with only his walking- 
| stick, he faced the madly rushing horse. 
| Lran. Sodid Mildred. Yet I seemed to see 
what went on behind us, where Professor Staples 
was standing his ground to give us a chance 
to escape. In an instant the stallion was upon 
him. With the stick reversed, he struck the 
animal across the nose—struck and sprang aside. 

Squealing with rage, the horse spun round 
and dashed at him again; and again Professor 
Staples struck its nose and leaped aside, quick 
enough to avoid its rush. The stallion now 








Sauer © lost our train one day 
and had to wait over at 
a little desert station in 
Nevada. It was the Overland 
Limited. There was a _ break- 
down. One of the cylinder-heads 
of the locomotive blew out, they 
said, just as the train was start- 
ing from the station. We came 
to an abrupt halt, and then a 
brakeman told us that they were 
to send back to Battle Mountain 
for a “‘helper,’’ and would not 
get off for an hour. 

Our whole tourist excursion 
party swarmed out to have a 
look at the locomotive, which, as 
one said, appeared to have broken 
its wing. Most of the passengers 
were out in front, or strolling up 
and down on the lower side of 
the train. 

But my cousin Mildred and I 
started out to have a look at the 
flora of Nevada, and Mr. Clement 
Staples, a young professor of 
botany from an Eastern college, 
with whom we had become ac- 
quainted during the trip, offered 
to accompany us. 

We walked some distance, but 
found the flora very scanty. Scattered clumps 
of a low plant with a very beautiful flower, 
which we judged to be the yucca, were all that 
relieved the monotonous stretches of bunch-grass 
and artemisia. 

**At home this artemisia would be called 
wormwood, I suppose,’’ said Mildred. ‘‘Or 
southern wood and boy’s-love. It belongs to the 
same family, does it not?’’ 

“* Well, yes,’’ assented Professor Staples. 
‘*Only this is a wild variety and grows much 
higher. Off to our right here is a cactus,’’ he 
continued. ‘“‘Thoseare rare here in the northern 
part of Nevada, but you find more of them as 
you go south.’’ 

In short, our ramble was proceeding very 
peacefully and botanically, so to speak. We 
were nearly a mile from the station, having 
crossed a number of small ravines, separated 





by barren, ledgy ridges of no great elevation. 
The stillness of these desert tracts was well-nigh 
startling. In these arid hollows not a sound | 
could be heard. Moreover, the sun was very 
hot; but we had our sun umbrellas, Mildred | 
her preposterous red one of two seasons ago. 

“It will do very well for touring,’’ she said, 
when I begged her to leave it at home. ‘‘It 
will add picturesqueness to the party.’’ It did. 
But perhaps fate designed that umbrella to be | 
with us that day. 

For now our interest in the flora was diverted | 
by a glimpse of the fauna. Over the top of 
the rocky ridge, fifty yards away, two curious 
objects appeared, which we thought at first 
were two small animals of odd appearance. 
‘*Badgers, I believe,’’ said Professor Staples, 
who was rather near-sighted. 

But immediately I made sure that what we 
saw were merely the heads of some larger 
animals, the bodies of which were behind the | 
ridge top, and at second glance I perceived that 
they were horses’ heads—one very small. 

Mildred, who had been a little startled, looked 
relieved. ‘‘Horses will not hurt us,’’ she said. 
** Let’s see them.’’ 

The heads disappeared when we moved for- 
ward, but as we gained the top of the ridge, a 
mare and little foal came into view among the | 
sage bunches a hundred yards away. It was | 
their heads that we had seen—looking at us over | 
the ridge. 

‘*A wild mare and her little colt!”” exclaimed 
Professor Staples. ‘‘They must be descended 








DRAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 


IT WAS A WILD STALLION AND HE LOOKED AS BIG AS A MOOSE 


from the horses of the Spanish cavaliers. There 
are herds of them in Nevada, practically as 
wild as if never domesticated by man.’’ 

The mare was small, unkempt, with head dis- 
proportionately large and very protuberant eyes. 
She snorted and would have run away, but the 
foal, only a few days old, could but totter 
awkwardly on its long legs. 
directly toward us, being as yet unable to see 
distinctly. 


Mildred took an instant fancy to that colt. 


‘*Oh, I want him so!’”’ sheexclaimed. ‘‘Cannot 
we catch him, professor ? 

‘Oh, wouldn’t it be great to catch that colt 
and lead him down to the train!’’ she continued, 
with enthusiasm. ‘‘Wouldn’t the party cheer! 
Oh, do let’s do it! Let’s!’’ 


She made for the colt, which came tottering 


toward her, although the mare rap round, | 


neighing loudly. 
Mildred got her hand on the colt’s head ; and 
Professor Staples, rather against his better 


judgment, as I imagine, produced a bit of cord | 


from his pocket and approached to use it asa 
halter. 

They captured the colt, and the professor 
succeeded in holding it by the neck, Mildred 
trying all the while to pat and fondle it. The 
mare meanwhile ran about, neighing from 
maternal anxiety. ; : 

Then suddenly, from over the ridges behind 
us, we heard the warning whistle of our loco- 
motive. 

‘*They are calling us!’’ exclaimed Professor 
Staples, letting go the foal, rather gladly, I 
thought. ‘‘That means us. We must hurry 
back. It would be no joke to be left here in 
the desert.’’ 

*‘Oh, I cannot, I will not let him go!’”’ cried 
Mildred, clinging to the colt, with both arms 
round its long neck. 

‘Do come along!’’ I exclaimed. 
be left.’’ 

‘You run ahead!’ cried Mildred. ‘‘Run to 
the top of the hill there and swing your sun- 
shade. They will stop. They will not dare 
go off and leave us. It hasn’t been an hour. 
They wouldn’t leave us. Now, professor, let’s 
lead him. Why, I can hold the little thing 
myself! Where’s that string of yours? Let’s 
halter him. Run to the top of the hill, Ruth, 
and swing your sun umbrella. They’ll stop 
for us. We will make them put our colt in the 


**We shall 





Moreover, it came | 


| rose high on its hind legs, with fore hoofs beating 
| the air, and tried to bound upon the man. 

| All this had occurred before we had run 
| twenty yards, back to where we had set down 
our open sunshades. Mildred had caught hold 
of me. I tried to shake her off, crying, ‘‘Run! 
run! We shall be killed!’’ 

But she clung to me, screaming, sobbing, 
shrieking. ‘*Mildred!’’ I eried. ‘‘Are you 
crazy? Run, or you will be trampled to death !’’ 
I tried hard to unclinch her hands. We stum- 
bled on my sun umbrella and broke it to bits. 
The sound of its cracking underfoot seemed to 
give my terrified cousin an idea. Suddenly she 
let me go and snatched up her own umbrella, 
—the red one,—which stood open on the ground 
near by. 

Then to my amazement and horror she ran, 
shrieking, back, with the umbrella before her, 
| and rushed directly at the uprearing stallion. 

1 expected to see her killed before my eyes. 
But the horse wheeled and ran, and Mildred, 
still screaming hysterically, chased him to the 
top of the ridge, a hundred yards away. 

Professor Staples stood quite still and stared 
after her, then burst out laughing nervously. 
He was very white. 

‘*That was a fortunate thought of yours,’’ 
he said, when Mildred came back to us. 

Weall three hurried up the ridge which we had 
last crossed. Before we gained the summit, how- 
ever, a distant rumble came to our ears. Our 
train was ascending the grade a mile beyond 
the station. We were in time only to catcha 
glimpse of its vanishing smoke and steam. 

‘*That means a wait of seven hours here,’’ 
| remarked Professor Staples. ‘‘ But it all comes 
in a lifetime. Let’s be thankful it is no worse 
—for it might have been,’’ he added. 

We saw a man approaching from the station. 
It was the conductor of the excursion party. 
He had remained behind to look after us, and 
was far from pleased with our adventure. The 
spare locomotive had arrived, and some railroad 
exigency rendered longer delay there on the part 
of the train inadvisable. We did not get away 
until eight o’clock that evening, and had little 
in the way of refreshment; but we overtook our 
party the second day after our adventure. 

Professor Staples did all he could for our com- 
fort and to beguile the long hours ; but I observed 
| afterward that he had ceased to propose jaunts 
|on foot which should include Mildred. 
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BUILDING PEARY'S STEAMER. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


ynicism does no hurt if it sets us thinking 

earnestly, and earnest thought should be 
roused in the Western mind by the epigram 
of tne Japanese minister to France: ‘‘When we 
had to our credit only great artists, they treated 
us as barbarians; now that we are killing 
people they say we are civilized.” 

gainst one enemy, the weather, no army can 

contend. When winter comes on, fighting 
in Manchuria will cease. Snow in the moun- 
tains delayed the return of the British armed 
expedition from ‘Tibet. The most powerful 
man, contemplating the resistlessness of natural 
forces, must reflect upon his own weakness. 
, Fe launching of a ship involves some prosaic 

incidents and details. For the launch of 
the battle-ship Georgia seven tons of tallow, 
five barrels of fish-oil and several barrels of 
soft soap were required. All this slippery stuff 
helped her down the ways into the water. Even 
if one hesitated to use the noun ‘‘grease’’ to 
rime with a line referring to the ‘‘queen of the 
seas,’’ the work the grease did is provocative 
of poetry. cad 


BM Alaskan missionary makes a request which 
shows how diversified are the needs of his 
calling. He asks for ‘‘a peck of spectacles and 
eye-glasses.”” A few years ago he made a 
similar request, and in response received a large 
quantity. The supply is running short, and 
there are frequent applications for glasses from 
people to whom they would be a great boon. 
The glasses would not only minister to comfort, 
but aid some persons in gaining a livelihood. 
He Keller is the only living person in whose 

honor a special day was set apart at the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition. Thousands 
went to see her on ‘‘Helen Keller day,’’ the 
eighteenth of last month, and the manifestation 
. of affectionate interest in her seems to justify 
the opinion of a St. Louis gentleman that she 
is the best-beloved woman in America. It is 
only eleven years since she told her unique story 
in The Companion, and since then she has 
become a national figure. 


My good things come from Chicago. One 
of the most interesting lately is the news 
that the pupils and alumni of an academy in 
that city have organized a club known as the 
Knights and Ladies of Courtesy, ‘‘to promote 
politeness and a more accurate and dignified 
use of the mother tongue.’’ The club has elected 
an official optimist and pessimist, who are to 
report upon the evidence of improvement or 
decadence in public and private manners. What 
a fine thing it would be if similar clubs were 
organized in all the academies in the country, 
to promote the observance of the ordinary and 
simple courtesies. 


| arn for the memorial to President McKinley 
to be erected in Canton, Ohio, were selected 
last month, after the second competition. The 
first competition, which was open to all archi- 
tects, did not bring out any plan which was 
thought to be adequate. Then ten architects 
were asked to draw plans, for which they were 
to be paid. The best of the lot was to be 
accepted. Harold Van Buren MecGonigle of 
New York was the successful architect. The 
structure is to cost between four and five hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and will be one of the 
largest memorials of the kind in the country. 
Several years will pass before it can be dedi- 
cated, but the work will be pushed as rapidly 
as possible, for many admirers of the late Presi- 
dent interested in the memorial feel like repeat- 
ing a remark made by the late Senator Hanna 
last November at the meeting of the committee 
in charge of the work: ‘‘It doesn’t matter so 
much with you young fellows, but I am getting 
old, and I want to see the monument.’’ 
A young woman of Philadelphia has success- 
fully passed the examination prescribed by 
Congress, and has been granted a license as 
master of steam-vessels on all seas. , ‘*Master’’ 
she will be known officially, although there 
seems a certain incongruity in the term. She 
is said to be alone in her honors upon the high 
seas, but she must share them on the examiners’ 
books with a young Western woman, who last 
year won a license as master and pilot on 
steam-vessels on the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers. Her task may require less knowledge 
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of navigation than that of the Philadelphian, 
but entails as a feat of memory an exact knowl- 
edge of every bend, bar, snag, landing, island, 
eddy, cutting bank, and practically every other 
feature, at all stages of water, in fifteen hundred 
miles of constantly changing river. 
a of The Companion have been in- 

formed of the plan of that indefatigable 
seeker of the north pole, Commander Robert 
E. Peary, to begin another effort during the 
coming year to plant the Stars and Stripes on 
the one spot upon the earth from which in 
every direction it is south. The steamer which 
is to carry him as far as possible toward his 
destination is now building at Verona, Maine. 
A view of the vessel in its present stage of 
construction is presented on this page. The 
keel is stretched, the first frame is in place, 
and the second frame has just been swung into 
position. The Penobscot River, into which 
the vessel will be launched, and the village of 
Bucksport, on the opposite shore, are also to 
be seen through the unfinished building which 
is to cover the steamer during the winter. The 
photograph is reproduced by permission of 
Capt. Charles Dix, one of the builders, who is 
giving close personal attention to the construc- 
tion. 

* @ 
PROMPTITUDE. 


Good is best when soonest wrought, 
Lingered labors come to naught. 
Robert Southwell. 
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REASONABLENESS TRIUMPHANT. 


ever was there a finer illustration of the 
N growing spirit of reasonableness than 

that afforded by the recent appeal of the 
governments of Russia and Great Britain to 
The Hague tribunal. 

While the British public was demanding the 
punishment of the Russian officers. responsible 
for the attack on the English fishermen in the 
North Sea, and while the Russian:naval officers 
were insisting that they had been attacked by 
torpedo - boats, the governments of the two 
powers, at the suggestion of the King and the 
Tsar, were preparing proposals to ask The 
Hague court to take evidence to discover exactly 
what the facts were. 

When men cease to settle their ordinary dis- 
putes by duels with swords or pistols or fists, 
they are called civilized. -Public sentiment is 
reaching that point at which it regards that 
nation as barbarous which does not use all 
available means for reaching an agreement with 
another nation, even to the extent of making 
concessions, before appealing to force. 

The practically simultaneous appeal to The 
Hague court by Russians and British marks 
the approaching triumph of reasonableness in 
international relations, a triumph of which there 
have been other indications in recent years. 

The folly of using war-ships to collect debts 
was shown when President Roosevelt persuaded 
Germany and the other powers, whose citizens 
had claims against Venezuela, to submit their 
ease to The Hague; and before that President 
Cleveland induced the arbitration of a boundary 
dispute between the British and the Venez- 
uelans, which foreboded war. 

None of The Companion readers will make 
the mistake of assuming that the establishment 
of The Hague court has brought about this 
state of mind. It was the state of mind that 
led to the establishment of the court; and it is 
the desire for peace, in preference to war, that 
has led the Tsar and the King to appeal to it. 
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THE FAIR-PLAY PARTY. 


ow that the election is over, it seems a 
good time to recommend all young voters 
to join a certain party, which is an odd 

thing for The Companion todo. But member- 
ship in it will not interfere in the slightest 
degree with one’s loyalty as a Democrat, a 
Republican, a Prohibitionist, a Populist or a 
Socialist. It has no organization and puts no 
ticket in the field. 

It is made up of those persons in all parties 
who are unwilling to see their own cause profit 
by ‘‘an unfair deal.’’ They realize how easy 
it is in the enthusiasm for one’s own party to 
become half unconsciously tolerant of question- 
able methods, and so they constantly ask them- 
selves how they would like to have the other 
side do the same thing—whether it would be 
better for the country were such practices 
general. Nothing that fails to answer this test 
do they want. 

“*I didn’t feel as if it was my place to say 
anything,’’ remarked a timid man, when speak- 
ing of an acknowledged wrong, ‘‘because it is 
helping us. The other fellows, I thought, 
ought to look out for that.’? This man had 
not joined the fair-play party, which makes no 
exceptions in its own favor. 

Nor is membership in this party confined to 
dreamers. A Senator who died recently relates 
in his memoirs that it was reported to him 
many years ago that he owed his election to 
the Senate to an erroneous statement that 
his rival for his party’s nomination had with- 
drawn. He promptly ordered an investigation, 
and said that if the report had been true he 
would have resigned. 

A year or two ago a Congressman resigned 





his seat as soon as he found his title unsound. 
He did not think a place gained through fraud 
worth having. He was right. 

During the recent campaign some miscreants 
mutilated a party banner hung across a street. 
Members of the party opposed to that which 
displayed the banner headed a subscription to 
punish the offenders. 

Those who, while differing on principles and 
policies and candidates, unite in demanding that 
political battles be waged cleanly, fairly and 
truthfully, constitute after all the best party. 
May its membership never grow less! 
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CORRUPT POLITICIANS. 


High officials sitting half in sight 
To share the plunder and to “fix things right.” 
Lowell. 
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MARRIAGE AND THE CHURCHES. 


f the three weeks given up last month 
O to special services in a Brooklyn church, 

one was devoted exclusively to unmarried 
women, who were exhorted to get married, and 
not to give up hope on account of age. 

In explaining the program one of the clergy- 
men interested said, ‘The reason we devote a 
whole week to unmarried women is because 
we feel that much of the preliminary work of 
the married state rests with the woman. She 
should be taught to realize this, and we are 
going to do our best to show her the necessary 
responsibilities, and how to shoulder them with 
the pleasure and bliss attendant upon a happy 
and God-blessed marriage.’’ 

An ‘‘institutional’’ church in Boston has in 
its parish house what has flippantly been called 
a ‘“‘courting parlor,’’ but it is only a pleasant 
room where the young people of the neighbor- 
hood may gather for amusement in wholesome 
surroundings. Their homes are so small that 
there is little room for a gathering of young 
people in them, and if the church does not 
provide such a place the young people will go 
to dance halls and other resorts where they 
will be under demoralizing influences. 

The ‘‘courting parlor’’ is a necessity in the 
crowded districts of all large cities. What 
better thing could there be than that the pre- 
liminary arrangements for a Christian home 
should begin under the oversight of a Christian 


church ? 
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THE COMING SESSION OF CONGRESS. 


he Fifty-ninth Congress was elected last 
Es week, but the Fifty-eighth will hold 

another session, which will open on the 
first Monday in December, and will expire amid 
the excitement of the inauguration ceremonies 
at noon of March 4th. 

The short session of an expiring Congress is 
usually full of accomplishment. Things move 
more rapidly than in the longer session of the 
preceding year. Young members have now all 
had a winter’s experience. The House of 
Representatives passes its appropriation bills 
more speedily in a second year, since the ques- 
tions in dispute are naturally ‘‘fought out’* the 
first time they come before its members. 

Legislative measures which have made prog- 
ress but have not reached enactment will be 
taken up where they were left last spring. 
Committees which had been directed to make 
special inquiries will report on the opening day 
of the session. All bills which are not passed 
by March 4th will be lost, and must be intro- 
duced again in the next Congress. 

When the Fifty-eighth Congress met for the 
first time it happened that a certain bill which 
had passed the House of Representatives of 
the Fifty-seventh Congress was the regular 
order of business in the Senate. But although 
the Senate is a ‘‘continuous body,’’ the bill 
could not be considered, for the reason given. 

A treaty does not expire at the end of a Con- 
gress, since it is for the Senate alone to consider. 
It may be taken up where it was left the 
year before, regardless of whether there is a 
new Congress that has come in, or merely 
another session of an old one. 
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MADE LAND. 


n the early days of the New York subway 

the contractor bought a two-hundred-acre 

swamp situated four miles beyond the limit 
of excavation. People wondered, but they 
soon learned his purpose. He dumped on his 
own property the earth and rock he took from 
beneath the streets, and raised the level twenty- 
two feet. The swamp that cost him seven 
hundred dollars an acre is now worth fifteen 
hundred dollars a building-lot. 

Three years ago Riker’s Island, in the East 
River, just north of Hell Gate, which is owned 
by the city of New York, had an area of seventy 
acres. Forty acres have already been added to 
it, and when the work of filling shall have 
been completed, the island wiil be nearly five 
times as large as nature left it. The new land 
is composed of the contents of the city’s ash- 
barrels, the refuse that used to be carried far 
out to sea and thrown away. 

It is estimated that in the last ten years more 
than thirty million dollars has been added to 
real estate values in Greater New York by 
**making”’ land. Philadelphia has gained a 








large park in this way. The fashionable Back 
Bay region of Boston was once covered with 
water, in some parts thirty feet deep. In other 
sections of the same city large areas along the 
water -front, amounting in the aggregate to 
thousands of acres, have been reclaimed for 
business and residential purposes. 

**Waste land’’ and ‘‘worthless rubbish’ are 
familiar phrases, but at the present day they 
have lost their meaning. Even in the country, 
where values are low, there is probably no land 
but has its profitable use, which it is the owner’s 
business to find. In the cities fortunes are 
being made from tracts that earlier builders 
disdainfully passed over. The problem of dis- 
posing of rubbish is more complicated, but it 
also is being solved. Dirt of any kind is only 
**matter out of place.’? The thing to do is to 
find the right place, put the dirt there—and get 
rich by the operation. 
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PRESIDENTS AT CHURCH. 


nlike European monarchs, who usually 

have a private chaplain and a special 

place of worship as a part of the ‘‘state 
church,’’ the President of the United States 
selects his own place of worship in Washington, 
much as would any other person who went 
there to live, and attends its services without 
ostentation of any sort. Since regular public 
receptions at the White House have been dis- 
continued, the President’s church is generally 
overrun with sightseers. 

Mr. Roosevelt attends Grace Reformed 
Chureh. Its new edifice, completed since he 
became President, seats about five hundred 
persons; before that he worshiped with the 
society in a chapel less than half as commo- 
dious. Presidents Grant, Hayes and McKinley 
attended Methodist churches ; General Garfield, 
during his long Congressional career, as well as 
after his elevation to the presidency, was iden- 
tified with the ‘‘Disciples,’’ or ‘‘ Christians.” 
Their present church, one of the strongest in 
the city, is called the ‘‘Garfield Memorial.’’ 

President Arthur was an Episcopalian, and 
attended St. John’s, just across Lafayette Park, 
which is but a few steps from the White House. 
Benjamin Harrison, as a prominent Presbyte- 
rian, found his religious home at the Church 
of the Covenant. 

When the President attends church he is 
allowed to leave the building at the close of 
the service, before the rest of the congregation 
leave their pews. ‘lhe ushers see that this rule 
is respected. Considering the country’s unfor- 
tunate experience with assassins, it is a very 
simple precaution. ‘Two secret service men 
are also in attendance. 

President Roosevelt almost invariably walks 
to his church, which is less than a mile from 
the White House. 
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Typed year during the recess of Parliament, 
when political discussion becomes languid, 
the London Telegraph opens its columns to cor- 
respondence on some topic which is attractive to 
its readers. The period is known in newspaper 
circles as “the silly season,” and the matters 
debated are frequently of such a nature that the 
discussion leads to no useful result. But this year 
the correspondence has been upon a most search- 
ing and important question: “Do we believe?” 
It began with a striking letter from one who 
adopted the signature “Oxoniensis,” and who con- 
trasted the lives and the ideals of men who profess 
the Christian rehgion with the conduct and the 
purposes which the principles of that religion 
require of them. It would be impossible to give 
in the barest outline a summary of the views 
advanced, as various almost as it is possible for 
them to be. Ecclesiastics, laymen, “churchmen,” 
non-conformists, believers and unbelievers, all 
contributed to the discussion. The result must 
be good to those who read the scores of letters, 
since in each mind there must have been started 
a train of thought that would lead to self-searching, 
and better living. The remarkable thing about it 
all is that a journal which claims the largest cir- 
culation of any penny paper in London should 
have found such a topic one of absorbing interest 
to its readers. One week after the first letver 
appeared the Telegraph reported that the corre- 
spondence already received would fill more than 
two hundred of its long and broad columns. 
N° medical work will be watched with more 
general interest than that of the commission 
on acute respiratory diseases, just organized in 
New York. The members are among the most 
trustworthy and noted doctors in America, and 
their purpose, which is the discovery of means of 
preventing pneumonia, is of grave importance to 
every one. The concentration of medical atten- 
tion upon consumption has resulted in the gather- 
ing of more knowledge about it in the last ten 
years than had been collected in the preceding 
fifty, and knowledge has led to better methods of 
prevention, better treatment and more cures. 
Vital statistics of all the large cities show that 
pneumonia is a scourge which must be regarded 
with equal dread and studied with new persistence. 
| pw normal conditions there would have been 
no election in Italy until next year. The 
members of the Chamber of Deputies are chosen 
for five years, and the last election was held in 
1900. But about a month ago the king ordered an 
election on Sunday, November 6th. The supple- 
mentary balloting took place last Sunday, Novem- 
ber 13th. A second balloting is necessary in all 








cases where no candidate has received the votes 
of at least one-sixth of the enrolled electors and a 
majority of the total vote cast. The report of 
Premier Giolitti, accompanying the king’s decree, 
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explained that the election was ordered because 
“disorders artificially provoked without reason” 
had made it “‘difficult for the present chamber to 
maintain the serenity necessary for the discussion 
of those vital problems on which may depend the 
economic future of Italy for many years.” The 
“vital problems” are the negotiation of commercial 
treaties and the settlement of the relation of the 
government to the railways. The “disorders 
artificially provoked” were those which attended 
the labor strike in the middle of September. The 
strikers professed to be objecting, not to their 
treatment by their employers, but to the interfer- 
ence of troops in a labor dispute in Sardinia and 
in a meeting of peasants in Castelluzzo. Two 
persons were killed and several wounded in each 
place. The opposition did not expect that Premier 
Giolitti would consent to an appeal to the country 
at this time. But he seemed to be willing to stand 
on his record, and to ask for a commission from 
the electors to continue the policy of the past 


three years. 
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THE SECRET OF GOOD TIMES. 


t was a rainy evening toward the end of the 
summer, and “the crowd”’—the four or five 
families of friends who had been spending a month 
together among the Vermont hills—had gathered 
about the Delands’ open fire. Something—perhaps 
it was the combination of the rain without and the 
glowing fire within, perhaps it was the thought of 
autumn and work—seemed to put everybody in a 
reminiscent mood, and for an hour or so the talk 
ran upon the doings of their nearly ended holiday. 
“If holidays could only last forever!” Maud 
Hastings sighed. 

“Then they wouldn’t be holidays,” somebody 
retorted, quickly. 

“What makes good times, anyway?” some one 
else asked. 

Their hostess rose with 
pleasure. 

“What a fine question!” she exclaimed. “There 
are pencils and paper right here. Suppose we 
each answer it, or try to, and then we’ll read the 
answers aloud. Each one may name three requi- 
sites for a good time.” 

The plan “took” at once, and for a few minutes 
pencils were busy; then the papers were collected 
and read aloud. The answers, as was to be ex- 
pected, revealed very diverse temperaments. The 
curious thing was that a most unexpected process 
of elimination began with the reading. 

“*A book and a shady nook’ and time to enjoy 
them,” was the first response. 

“A book and time to read it would be enough,” 
some one amended. 

“Oh, just a book!” a third corrected. “Some- 
times I think you enjoy it most if you can only 
steal a few minutes at a time.” 

“ ‘Health, a fine day, and all the world before 
you,’ ” another read, to be answered by a chorus 
of protests over the fine day. Did they not often 
have their best times on rainy ones? Anda fragile 
girl in the corner added softly, “You don’t even 
have to wait for health.” 

So the papers went on, and finally a vote was 
taken, and the things most conducive to good 
times were decided to be a happy heart, friends 
and nature. It was the girl in the corner who 
made her discovery then. 

“Why,” she exclaimed, “I’ve so been pitying 
people who couldn’t go away for vacations, but 
after all, the best three things are within reach of 
everybody—if he wants them enough!” 

The hostess, gathering up the scattered papers, 
smiled as if something had pleased her. 


an exclamation of 
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UNCLE PELEG ON SLANG. 


suspected, the very first day, there was some- 
thing wrong with the young man,” said Uncle 
Peleg to the friends who had been discussing the 
summer boarders. “My woman happened to 
show him her new steam-cooker, and what you 
s’pose he told her? ‘That don’t cut any ice with 
me,’ says he. Bein’ as it wasn’t meant to cut ice, 
but to boil sweet corn and such truck, I might ’a’ 
found fault with his language right then and 
there. But that was nothing to what we heard 
before his fortnight was over. 

“He was a well-meaning young feller, but his 
mind seemed to be sort 0’ shut up in a circle, and 
travelling right around in it. To show ye what I 
mean, suppose I asked him for partie’lars of some 
friend he’d chanced to mention. ‘Oh, he’s a white 
man,’ he’d say, and that was just about as far as 
his gift o’ tongues would carry him. 

“All his friends were ‘white men,’ and people 
he didn’t like’ were ‘two-spots,’ or ‘four-flushers,’ 
or ‘dead ones.’ We folks here at the Corner were 
all ‘Reubens.’ When he tried to talk business it 
was all about ‘snaps’ and ‘fakes’ and ‘frosts,’ 
and whether he wanted to describe Bear Moun- 
tain or praise a good meal o’ victuals, it seemed 
as though he had to use the same pesky little slang 
words that apply to everything, more or less, 
because they don’t mean anything. 

“My notion of slang is that if you get into the 
way of using it, it sort o’ drives out real language. 
Sometimes it’s a short cut to what you want to 
say, and short cuts are handy, I grant ye; but 
what kind o’ citizen would a man be if he always 
went ’cross lots—never stopped to slick up and 
make himself fit to be seen on the main road ? 

“He got so he used to make me think of a parrot, 
my young man did—saying the same words over 
and over, whether they fitted or not. Along 
towards the last of it I shouldn’t have been sur- 
prised if he’d broken out any time with a ‘Polly 
want a cracker.’ 

“Oh, he had his good points, lots of ’em, I don’t 
deny that. And yet I felt kind o’ relieved when 
he went home,” Uncle Peleg added, frankly. “To 
tell the truth about it, he give me a pain.” 
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ALWAYS A MOTHER. 


hen the Right Hon. Sir Francis Leveson 
Bertie, who is now British ambassador at 
Paris, was assistant under-secretary for foreign 
affairs, St. James’s Budget says he had often to 
visit Queen Victoria at Windsor and Balmoral. 
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On the occasion of one of these visits her majesty 
took him aside. 
“Mr. Bertie,” she said, “I must ask you to be 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches are invaluable to 
elderly people. Prevent drynessofthethroat. Insure 
ease of breathing while in repose. Avoid /mitations.[{ Adv. 











good enough not to sign the telegrams a 
your arrival ‘Bertie,’ as it makes me expect my 
son, and causes me disappointment.” 

“Bertie,” as the under-secretary knew, was the 
Prince of Wales’s pet name in the home circle, 
and after that he carefully signed his telegrams to 
her majesty, “Francis Bertie.” 
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The Youth’s Companion 
Calendar for 1905. 





“ CARNATIONS.” 


THE CALENDAR has the form of a screen, 
20% x11'4 inches. The two wings of the screen 
bear vignettes of the twelve months, six on 
each wing, through which twine graceful car- 
nations in embossed gold. 

““ CARNATIONS,” the picture which forms the 
middle panel, is reproduced from a picture in 
oils painted especially for The Companion. 
Quite apart from the artistic quality of the 
work, it has an out-of-door atmosphere that 
will make it a pleasant thing to look at on the 
dreariest days. It symbolizes what is for most 
readers the happiest season—Summer. The 
combination of soft colors, the green back- 
ground of trees, the rich brightness of the 
carnations which the pretty girl is holding in 
her hand, make a picture that many readers 
will wish to frame and keep. In anticipation 
of this desire, the picture has been reproduced 
in such a shape as to be easily framed. It is 
8% inches in width, 10% in height, and is 
enclosed in a half-inch border of embossed gold. 
THIS CALENDAR is copyrighted and pub- 
lished exclusively by The Companion for those 
subscribers who pay for the year 1905. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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A BOLD LADY. 


M™: a marriage suggests to an irreverent curi- 
osity the question, “Did the woman propose 
it?” But one seldom finds actual historic proof 
that she did. A recent delightful book on Scot- 
land has an interesting and apparently authentic 
story of a case where the woman not only took 
the initiative, but took it in a high-handed fashion. 


The young Countess of Carrick was left a widow 
by the death of her husband while on one of the 
crusades. The king became her guardian, and 
she had good reason to fear that he would force 
upon her a marriage of polic She was a famous 
horsewoman, and often rode for a day through 
her own forest, attended — by a small mounted 
guard. One day she encountered a young man to 
whom she was atonce much attracted. She asked 
him to return with her to her castle, but he had 
some gallant adventure already in hand, and un- 
graciously declined the invitation. 

t a word from her, her men-at-arms made him 
a prisoner, = — him off to Tur nberry Castle. 
wo weeks’ imprisonment brought him to a 
proper sense of 1 the charms of his fair hostess, 
and knight and lady were wedded, with the reluc- 
tant consent of the king. 

The son of this romantic marriage was Robert 
Bruce, whose splendid patriotism and brave deeds 
are well fitted to to justify his mother’s courageous 
audacity. 
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LOST AT THE LAST PLACE. 


he absent-minded man and his umbrella con- 

tinue to promote the gaiety of nations. They 
figure entertainingly in an article in a German 
magazine on Prof. Max von Pettenkofer, who has 
been called the founder of scientific hygiene. 


The professor’s absent-mindedness had no 
narrow or restricted range ; it covered everything; 
but umbrellas seemed to be his specialty. He lost 


a fortune in umbrellas, for he seldom came back 
with what he had taken away. 

Once, however, he made a trip as far as Eng- 
land, and was very proud of a actually 
succeeded in ene back his umbrella to Ger- 
many. At Augsburg he stopped on business, but 
sent a telegram, saying: 

“At six o’clock I return with my umbrella.” 

He did return at six o’clock, but as he entered 
his house at Munich he saw to his dismay that he 
~ > no umbrella. He had left it at the telegraph 
office. 
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THE JAW-BREAKER FAMILIES. 


heappended personal paragraphs from a Minne- 
sota country weekly may provoke the scorn or 
the wrath of narrow “Americans,” but in the 
broader view they are reasons for rejoicing. They 
show that the aliens of a few years back are assimi- 
lating, being incorporated into the national life, 
becoming the kind of citizens it is worth while to 
notice in the papers. 
L. Glubka is helping J. Droskowski put up hay. 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Januzewski_ of Perham 
visited with Mr. and Mrs. Martin Wojechowski 
last week. 
August Jasdzewski, John Kardash and Joe 
Lapos were at North Prairie Sunday. 
Vincent and Clara Wotska visite with Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul Krottochinsky atSwan River Sunday. 








BUBIER’S POPULAR ELECTRICIAN. 


3 months, 10c, Scientific but 3 years, $1. 


not technical. 
BOBIER’S POPULAR ELECTRICIAN, Dept. C, Lynn, Mass. 

















NIVERSITY EXTENSI| 
U COURSES ON 


Preparation for College, Professional Schools, 
Teaching and Business. Northwestern Uni- 
versity gives our Academic graduates entrance 
credits, without examination. This is the 
strongest possible evidence of thorough in- 
struction in all our courses. Write for full 
information, naming branches desired. 


Interstate School of Correspondence 
Affiliated with Northwestern University, 


388-394 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
TILL NOON 


THE SIMPLE DISH THAT KEEPS ONE VIGOROUS 
AND WELL FED. 





When the doctor takes his own medicine and 
the grocer eats the food he recommends some 
confidence comes to the observer. 

A grocer of Ossian, Indiana, had a practical 
experience with food worth any one’s attention. 

He says: “Six years ago 1 became so weak from 
stomach and bowel trouble that I was finally 
compelled to give up all work in my store, and in 
fact all sorts of work, for about four years. The 
last year I was confined to the bed nearly all of 
the time, and much of the time unable to retain 
food of any sort on my stomach. My bowels were 
badly constipated continually, and I lost in weight 
from 165 pounds down to 88 pounds. 

“When at the bottom of the ladder I changed 
treatment entirely and started in on Grape-Nuts 
and cream for nourishment. I used absolutely 
nothing but this for about three months. I slowly 
improved until I got out of bed and began to 
move about. 

“T have been improving regularly and now in | 
the past two years have been working about fifteen 
hours a day in the store and never felt better in 
my life. 

“During these two years I have never missed a | 
breakfast of Grape-Nuts and cream, and often | 
have it two meals a day, but the entire breakfast 
is always made of Grape-Nuts and cream alone. 

“Since commencing the use of Grape-Nuts I 
have never used anything to stimulate the action | 
of the bowels, a thing I had to do for years, but 
this food keeps me regular and in fine shape, and 
Iam growing stronger and heavier every day. 

“My customers, naturally, have been interested 
and I am compelled to answer a great many 
questions about Grape-Nuts. 

“Some people would think that a simple dish of 
Grape- Nuts and cream would not carry one 
through to the noonday meal, but it will and in the 
most vigorous fashion.” 

Name given by Postum 
Michigan. 

Look in each package for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 








Co., Battle Creek, 

















CLUB SKATES 


Our Ice Skates include all up-to-date lines for 
ladies, men, boys, girls and little children. 


pA your dealer hase’ t them, we have; send to 
Address Dept. A for ¢ ‘omplete Catalogue. 





The + lhe Winslow Skate Mig. Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Also manufacturers of Winslow Rotler Skates. 
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30c. Electric Light 
OUTFIT. 
; Volt Lamp, Receptacle, Switch, 
wire and Battery, with Plain, 
Ruby, Green or Blue 
Lamp, all complete for 
S0c., and 15c. extra 
for postage, to any 
part of the world. 











Buys 
this 


10 feet of 

















ELECTRIC NOVELTY CO., Providence, R. L., 


Send for Catalogue. 


U.S. A. 




















Patent Jointed 
Cloth Doll. 


A “Little Mother’s” 
doll favorite is usual- 
ly her cloth or rag 
dolly 

She’ ll love this 
one with all her 
™ heart, because 
2 it’s pretty and 
a won't break. 

Printed with Per- 
manent Sanitary 
Colors. 

Your dealer can 
get these from 
Dry Goods 
Jobbers: or, 
send us She 
and we will 






















mail ‘you 

two dolls 

with in- 

structions 

Patented 4 how to 

Sept. 26, 1893 ii make them 
up. 

ARNOLD PRINT WORKS, 
(— North Adams, Mass, 
A 











WALTHAM 


adjustment. There 


watches. Ask your 


them. 
For sale by 





1854 - 


ALWAYS FAITHFUL 
Emerson, the philosopher, established 
the WALTHAM watch in common 
speech as a synonym of perfect 
forty varieties and grades of WALTHAM 


you some of them and tell you about 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 
WALTHAM, MASS. 


1904 
WATCHES 


are more than 


jeweler to show 


all Jewelers 














Servant Question 


—you'll settle it so far 
as the WASHING and 
CLEANING are con- 
cerned by supplying yours 
with PYLE’S 


merleiiste 


The work will be done 
WELL-EASILY~SAFELY 
and 
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he luncheon tree spreads wide its arms, 
And casts a shade both deep and cool, 
And underneath the children rest 
At noon recess, when freed from school. 
It covers them protectingly— 
Their stanch old friend, the luncheon tree. 











Of many sorts, both trunk and leaf, 

In many parts of this broad land, 

By edge of road, in depth of wood, 

The luncheon trees all waiting stand. 

It is a pleasant sight to see 

When high noon gilds the luncheon tree! 


Then school restraints are set aside, 

And out come pails of savory lunch; 

Now tongues may chatter free and fast, 

And eager teeth may bite and munch, 

While bench-cramped bodies stretch out free 
Beneath the kindly luncheon tree. 


Sometimes the luncheon tree is pink 
Or white with bloom for childish loot; 
And sometimes—ah, how generous!— 
It furnishes dessert of fruit; 

Largess for boy or bird or bee 

Is found upon the luncheon tree. 


But—needle, acorn, leaf or fruit, 
Whatever mark or note be made 

To separate from other sorts— 

It always bears a crop of shade ; 

And so in one great family 

We class each dear old luncheon tree. 


And when from crowded haunts of trade 
We backward turn to childhood’s home, 
The church, the store, the old rooftree— 
Among them all we love to roam, 

But longest, where the shade lies cool 
Beside the little old red school, 

In reminiscent memory 

We linger ’neath the luncheon tree. 
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A SHEPHERD OF HIS FLOCK. 


octor Donald, the 
rector of Trinity 
Church, Boston, 
was avigorous worker 
in all departments of 
parish activity; but 
the one most impera- 
tive duty with him 
was the comfort of 
the sick and the 
dying. He was often 
in a dozen sick-rooms 
inasingleday. When 
there was diphtheria in a school of which he 
was chaplain, he visited the quarantined school 
every day for three weeks—taking all the trou- 
blesome precautions which made his visits safe. 
The list of his ministrations in illness extended 
far outside his parish, and he carried many and 
many a trembling victim of incurable disease 
through the period of fear and rebellion into a 
peaceful or even joyful acceptance of the great 
summons, 

Doctor Donald had a wonderful skill in helping 
suffering—whether of body or of mind. He 
could adjust a pillow or ease a bandage as well 
as a skilled nurse; and there seemed to be given 
to him ‘‘the word in season’’ to impart courage 
to the timid and hope to the despairing. 

A beautiful young girl lay dying. Fora long 
time she refused to see the rector. At last she 
sent for him. He saw the too familiar signs 
of pain and of alarm. 

‘Doctor Donald,’’ she said, ‘‘I am horribly 
afraid to die! What shall I do? What shall 
I do? I went to Sunday-school, and I was 
confirmed, and I’ve always been to church, 
and I supposed I had done all I could do, but 
now I know I have done nothing! I’m just 
being thrust out of my happy life here into the 
dark. 1 can’t see anything! I can’t believe 
anything! What shall I do?’’ 

The rector’s grave, strong face grew very 
tender as he looked at her. He thought a 
moment before he answered, and then he said: 

‘‘Jennie, you remember that a year ago a 
baby came into your sister’s household—a dear, 
sweet, healthy girl, but as helpless as a wave 
of the sea. Do you remember all that was 
done for her? How everybody in the family 
tried to think of some new service for that tiny 
bit of human life—from the dainty linens and 
laces made ready before she came, to the scien- 
tific preparation of her food and her rule of 
life, and to the love which waked and watched 
day and night for her comfort. 

‘*Now, dear child, that is the kind of care 
we human beings give to the new life which 
comes into our lives. Do.you suppose God is 
less loving than we? Can’t you believe that 
in the home He is calling you to enter there 
is making ready every device for your happi- 
ness and every protection by which love may 























DOCTOR DONALD. 
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make you feel ‘at home’? Think about that, 
dear girl!’’ 

The word brought a new light to her face, 
even as he spoke. The dying girl recurred to 
it again and again, and in the very last moment, 
looking up into Doctor Donald’s face with the 
ineffable smile of one who dies in peace, she 
whispered, ‘‘To prepare a place for you.’’ 
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A BRIDGE OF HOSE. 


T: firemen of Engine Number Twelve were 
sitting in chairs round the door of the engine- 
house. Old Henry Carr, who was driver on 
the hook and ladder, coughed and cleared his 
throat. “I guess it was before your time,” said 
he, looking from one to the other of his associates, 
“when the King Block burned. I had a pretty 
close call then, and managed to get out of a bad 
scrape in a curious way. I was hoseman of 
it was before the 


some tall climbing on the ladders. 


“King Block was the highest building in town. 
When we got tothe fire it had already a up 
through the elevator shaft, and the second and 
third stories were all going. Our crew had orders 
from the chief to take a hose up to the fourth 
story on ladders, and Jim Nolan was with me at 
the nozzle. 

“We went up the extension ladder, broke in one 
of the office windows, and met the flames on the 
stairway. There was one or two hot-air explosions 
below, but we stuck to the job until all of a sudden 
something fell in, and let the draft up the stair- 
way. We knew we were beaten, and that there 
on much time left for us to retreat down the 

aer. 

“Jim got to the window first and looked out. 
‘It’s all up with us, Henry,’ he says to me. ‘The 
fire has come out of the windows below, and our 
ladder is burnt in two.’ 

“We knew very well that our comrades, who 
were shouting at us below, had nothing long 
enough or quick enough to reach us in time. 

“The fire was eating along the hallway, and it 
looked like jump or burn. 

“ ‘Henry,’ shouts Jim, ‘wind the hose around 
that iron safe! The hose will save us. We'll go 
down on the hose!’ 

“The flames were bursting out below, and already 
the cotton casing on the hose was smoking. No 
man could ever slide down alive. 

“*Jim,’ said I, ‘it can’t be done. 
to a cinder on the way.’ 

“He leaned out the window and made signs to 
the men below. Meanwhile I did as he had told 
me, and made the hose fast. When I went to the 
window beside him, he had made the men under- 
stand him by his shouts and signs. 

“ “Watch!” he said to me. 

“T saw the men below unbuckle the other end 
of the hose, and run across with it to a ladder 
they were putting up against the opposite building. 
They took it up about two stories, and made it 
fast somewhere inside the window. 

“Then L saw the whole thing. The hose was 
hanging between the two buildings like a bridge, 
and of course it was pulled away out from the 
flames that were shooting out below us. We just 
slid down the hose to the place where the slack 

art hung over the middle of the street, and the 

oys in the building opposite kept paying it out 
until the sag reached the ground. You ought to 
ae Spee the folks shout when we got to the 
street.”’ 


We'd scorch 
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A HUNTER WITH A HEART. 


olar oxen are not very difficult to shoot, but 
p they are highly valued game by the arctic 

explorer. In pursuing a small herd, Otto 
Sverdrup, author of “New Land. Four Years in 
the Arctic Regions,” noticed the following evi- 
dence of maternal affection in a cow for its calf: 


As the herd started I noticed that one of them 
had a newly born calf. The herd went up a — 
snow-drift, eight or ten feet in height, and the calf 
made a brave attempt to follow, but when it had 
almost reached the top, lost its footing and rolled 
down to the bottom s=m. It fell so badly and 
poe om ney | that I thought it was killed, but to my 
surprise it rose to its feet and began to scramble 
up once more. Its second attempt to scale the 
drift was no more successful than the first, and 
— it came rolling down. It cried pitoussty. 
I felt sosorry for it that I was just woant yo help 
it up the drift when suddenly it occurred to me 
that the old cow might misinterpret my motives, 
and what then? I might risk a battle with her, 
and it would be a pity pera s to have to shoot 
her in self-defense. I decided to remain where I 
was, and await the turn of events. 

At last the mother heard the cries of distress, 
and came tearing down the hillside, the snow 
flying behind her. Heaven help the person who 
had meddled with her calf then! She would have 
made it hot for him. It was both amusing and 
touching to see the two together. The mother 
caressed the calf as if to comfort it, sniffed it all 
over to see if it was still whole, gave it a push now 
and again, and then started gently up the drift, 
but not the way the calf had gone in following the 
herd. She carefully chose an easier and less steep 


way. 

Wien she had 4 t it across the drift she ran a 
few steps forward, not very fast, but too quickly 
at any rate for the calf to follow her. Then she 
turned back, and pushed it from behind with her 
muzzle, so that it went a little faster. Again she 
ran a few yards forward, but still the poor little 
thing could not keep up with her, and she returned 
to her old pushing methods. So they went on all 
the way up until they reached the herd. Then 
she took her place in it, the calf crept under her, 
os was entirely hidden from sight by her long 
hair. 
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A PRESIDENT’S STEEL HOUSE. 


here are occasions when rulers:of South 
T American republics must sigh for “a lodge 

in some vast wilderness,” but Cipriano 
Castro, President of Venezuela, lives the year 
round in the most extraordinary dwelling ever 
inhabited by the head of a state. It stands within 
a park in the heart of the capital city, Caracas, 
and, says Tit-Bits, is built entirely of steel. 


This remarkable government house is covered 
on the outside with a kind of soft stone, so that 
the stranger would think it just an_ ordinary 
dwelling, save that it seems rather small to serve 
as the residence of the first man of the land. 
Within, the walls are covered with laths and 
plaster, so that here, too, the visitor sees nothing 
unusual. Yet the walls, floors and ceilings of the 
half-dozen rooms composing the house are entirely 
of steel, and the whole is built upon a foundation 
of hundreds of tons of Portland cement. 

President Castro erected the house at huge 
expense, designing that it should be earthquake- 
a. He and his wife have had good reason to 

afraid of earthquakes. 

When the little town of Cucuta, a suburb of 
Caracas, was some years ago shaken from the 
face of the earth, as a crumb from a table-cloth, 





Sefiora Castro was the only member of her famil 
to escape with her life. President Castro himself, 
who happened to be standing on a hill outside the 
town, saw his abode crumble like a house of cards 
upon the heads of those within. 

Again, in October two years ago, a midnight 
earthquake threw President Castro from his bed. 
Then, in his fright, he vn oy through a window 
to a paved court, and broke his leg. The next 
day he conceived the idea of the steel house, 
believing that a house built of that metal upon a 
very deep, solid foundation of cement would with- 
stand any earthquake, no matter how violent. 

Accor ingly. he ordered from the United States 
steel beams for the frame and steel plates for the 
walls, ceilings and floors, and many months were 
spent in the construction of the only steel house, 
so far as known, in the world. As soon as it was 
finished and furnished the Castros moved in. 

As President Castro owns both the house and 
the park surrounding it, he will probably continue 
to live in this abode of steel after the expiration 
of his term of office. 





ere comes The Flag! 
Hail it! 

Who dares to drag 
Or trail it? 
Give it hurrahs,— 
Three for the stars, 
Three for the bars. 
Uncover your head to it! 
The soldiers who tread to it 
Shout at the sight of it, 
The justice and right of it, “¢ 
The unsullied white of it, 
The blue and the red of it, 
And tyranny’s dread of it! 


Here comes The Flag! 

Cheer it! 

Valley and crag 

Shall hear it. 

Fathers shall bless it, 

Children caress it. 

All shall maintain it, 

No one shall stain it. 

Cheers for the sailors that fought on the 
wave for it, 

Cheers for the soldiers that always were 
brave for it, 

Tears for the men that went down to the 
grave for it. 

Here comes The Flag! 


* ¢ 


THE RUNAWAY. 


‘¢7 ran away once,” began the young woman in 
| the green willow rocker to some afternoon 
eallers. “It was when I was eight. Iwasa 
terrible child, and as there were six others, my 
mother had no time to reason with me. Anyhow, 
I didn’t deserve to be reasoned with this time, for 
I had walked deliberately over the lace curtains, 
which were pinned out on the floor to dry. I 
believe I was pretending I was Mary Queen of 
Scots, or some one equally above caring for lace 
curtains. 


“As I had been reproved for doing the same 
trick before, I was whipped for it this time. It 
hurt my dignity, and I went up-stairs and made a 
bundle of my best gown. Down-stairs I hunted 
for a string, and when mother inquired what I 
was doing, i said I couldn’t seem to get along 
with her, and was going away from home. 

“I had a wise mother. She made no remon- 
strance; she merely said she ho I'd find a 

lace to suit me—and helped me tie up ~— dress. 

departed haughtily, my mind on the home of 
some old friends of ours—German people. I 
thought I could find the place if 1 followed the 
street-car track, and I did. 

“When I walked in they were glad to see me, 
and when I told them confidently I had come to 
stay because I couldn’t get along with my mother. 
they did not seem in the least surprised. I did no 
— mes had telephoned them of my probable 
arrival. 

“They said I could stay with them always if I 
wanted to, but there was one ro I must remem- 
ber—I must speak German all the time ; no English 
would be allowed. As I knew about three words 
of German, the prospect looked black ; but on the 
other hand, it was preferable to home. 

“The family had company, so that night I had 
to = with the two grown-up ——. 

“In the middle of the night I suddenly woke up 
with an awful homesickness. tumbled and 
tossed, till finally one of the young women, exas- 
perated by my pranks, spanked me, and ordered 
me to lie quiet, and let other people sleep if I 
didn’t want to myself. 

“That was the last straw. Even here I was 
whipped. If I must be whipped, let it occur in 
the seclusion of my own home. If Heaven per- 
mitted me to live till morning, I would go home as 
fast as I could. lay there seething with rage 
and wounded pride, and at the break of day I slid 
out carefully, dressed, grabbed my best gown, and 
let myself out. 

“Towards home I flew, and I shall never forget 
my awful sinking of the heart when I found the 
house still locked up and the shades down. I was 
an outcast, a wanderer. In desperation I pounded 
on the door. 

“After ages mother opened it. She looked at 
me as a? 5 I had been the veriest stranger. 

“«*What do you want, little girl?’ she inquired. 

“That was when I wanted to die right away. 
by | own mother had forgotten me, and in so short 
atime! 

“I managed to choke out in terror, ‘Why, don’t 
you know me? I’m your little girl! I’m Sue!’ 

“Oh! oh!’ she said, in a puzzled way. ‘But I 
thought you had gone away for good. I didn’t 
suppose you were ever coming back!’ 

“I don’t remember how many kinds of an angel 
I promised to be before she relented and let me 
in. But I never ran away again.” 





= 
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NOTHING TOO GOOD. 


n the remote fastnesses of the Southern moun- 
| tains there are many cabins in which sugar, 

even of the unrefined variety, is unknown. 
Most things go unsweetened, but for especial 
occasions there is reserved a jug of molasses or 
corn sirup, known familiarly as “long sweet- 
ening.” 


It was in such a cabin that an itinerant preacher 
The mountain- 
at the honor of entertaining 


was called upon — the night. 
eers were delight 











r-time 
came, the usual repast o ad frizzled a 
was increased by the addition of boiled potatoes. 
But when it came to pouring the coffee, the hostess 
was in her glory. She produced a demijohn of 
“long sweetening,” and filled the minister’s cup 
more than half-full of it. 

The minister viewed this proceeding with alarm. 

“There, there, my good woman,” he protested, 
vehemently, “that will do, that willdo! No more, 
I beg of you!” 

But “my good woman” mistook the cause of his 
protest. 

“Lawsy me!” she exclaimed. ‘Don’t be wor- 
ritted, parson. Why, all ’larses ain’t too good 
for the minister.” 


such distinguished cmmpene. Prison 1 sup 
iscults ar 
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EASY CLASSIFICATION. 


a acation schools” for the children of crowded 
districts have become popular in the big 
cities—perhaps as much on account of the 

free excursions to the country which some of them 
offer as because of the educational advantages. 
When one was opened last summer in the Chicago 
“Ghetto,” the first day brought to the school- 
house many times the number of children that 
could be cared for. The teachers were in a 
quandary, as they were waylaid by mothers and 
fathers and by the children themselves, pleading 
for a “chance in the school.” At last the superin- 
tendent hit upon an easy method of classification 
which would admit the very poor and exclude all 
others. 


The children had crowded into a great assembly- 
room, and there he addressed them. ‘Now, chil- 
dren,” he said, “first of all I want those of you 
= fathers peddle from wagons to raise your 
hands.” 

There was a rustle, and up shot nearly a fourth 
of the hands in the room. Their owners waved 
them py § 

“That is fine,” said the superintendent. “You 
p all march out into the hall and stand in line 

here. 

“Now all chose whose fathers peddle from push- 
earts raise their hands,” he said, when the first 
lot had gone out. 

Again there was a good number, and these, too, 
were sent to the hall. 

“Now,” said he, “how oer of you have fathers 
who cuny a basket on their shoulders or a tray in 
front of them and peddle?” 

Nearly every remaining hand was raised, and 
the superintendent smiled. ‘I thought that would 
fix it,” he said. “You are the children this school 

You will all be assigned to seats by 


is meant for. 
the teachers.” 

Those he had sent into the hall were the “aris- 
tocracy” of the neighborhood, and they must yield 
to the poorest. 


* © 


POLITE TO THE LAST. 


he “Ellen” in Samuel Laman Blanchard’s 
A excellent but now forgotten book, “Sketches 

from Life,” had probably never heard of 
Emerson’s saying, “There is always time enough 
for courtesy,” but she embodied the great sage’s 
principle in her daily intercourse with her fellow 
beings. Politeness was a ruling passion with her. 
To the fisherman’s boy she would answer, “Yes, 
sir; soles, sir, if it is quite convenient.’”’ Mr. 
Blanchard lodged with Ellen’s mistress, and one 
day the man servant of a friend brought a parcel 
of.books. 


The man delivered the books into Ellen’s hands ; 
then, remembering he was entrusted with a letter 
also, he searched his pockets in vain for the 
missive. Ellen, waiting in the hall, was greatly 
distressed. 

“Oh, pray, sir, do not trouble yourself!” 

“Trouble myself!’’ exclaimed the servant. “If 
I have a letter to deliver I’ve got to deliver it,” 
and he continued his search. 

“I’m sorr keep you waiting,” broke out the 
ngage ‘lien. 

“Why, it is I who am keeping yon waiting,” 
returned the puzzled servant. ‘What are you 
talking about? Well, I can’t find the letter.” 

“© sir,” entreated the maid, “never mind! I 
dare say it doesn’t signify. Another time will do 
quite as well.” 

Mr. Blanchard’s landlady was taken sick, and 
every ra! the lodger’s inquiries were answered 
by the faithful Ellen in somewhat this wise: 

““My missis’s compliments, sir, and she had a 
very indifferent night;” or, “My missis’s compli- 
ments, sir, and she feels very weak to-day.” 

One sad day, when Ellen ap. ared with the 
breakfast, her eyes were red and her lips quivered. 
a een to the usual question she sobbed 
out: 

ak missis’s compliments, sir, and she died this 
morning about eight o’clock.” 


® © 
HIS LONELY HOURS. 


iss Spears was visiting her sister, Mrs. 
M Cummings, and had just finished reading 
the one magazine which monthly found 

its way into the Cummings family. 


“There’s a real affecting piece of poetry in 
here,” said Miss Spears, furtively wars her eyes. 
“It’s called, ‘When I Miss You,’ and it’s tellin 
her how many years they’ve lived together, an 
how, while she’s away, the twilight hour seems 
different and—I could read it out to you if you’d 
like to have me.” 

“T guess not,” said Mrs. Cummings, pleasant! 
but firmly. “I’ve read a good deal of that kind, 
first and last. And if you’d ever been married, 
Joanna,—not but what you had an poereasy ; 
you needn’t look so injured,—if you’d ever been 
married you’d have known years ago that she’d 
be full as apt to remember how long they’d been 
together as he would, and that the time he’d miss 
her wouldn’t be half as likely to come at dusk, 
unless he’d had a poor pre, as it would in the 
morning, when he couldn’t find his collar-button, 
or in the middle of the day, when he wanted her to 
take a splinter out of his finger. If you’ll turn 
over to the last two pages and read me out that 
receipt for a throat poultice, I'd be obliged. 
William seems to think he’s got one of his quinsies 
coming on.” 


* © 


A SLAVE OF PROSPERITY. 


rs. Porter had married late in life, and 
married a rich man, after years of prudent 
scrimping and much care. 


“How does Annabel look?” asked one of Mrs. 
Porter’s old neighbors of another who had been 
visiting the bride of a year. “‘Does she appear 
satisfied 2?” 

“Oh, yes, she’s satisfied and happy. and all that,” 
said the old friend, slowly, “but you know folks 
can’t get wonted to things all of a sudden; and so 
there will come times now an’ again when Annabel 
looks as if the kettle was b’ilin’ over and she was 
tied hand and foot so she couldn’t get to the stove. 
It’s not for me to say how she feels.” 
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KNITTING BAG. 


Knitting Bag. This bag is made of gray silk 
lined with pink. Fold together a strip of the 
silk twelve inches wide and thirty inches long, 
and sew up more than half-way, turning over the 
flap, as in the drawing, to show the different- 
colored lining. A row of stitching half an inch 
from the top makes a case for the drawing-strings. 
Just below this heading, and between the flaps 
on each side, insert a brass ring three-quarters 
of an inch in diameter, and buttonhole with silk 
to match the lining. Through these holes the 
needles may be safely slipped, and cannot make 
a hole in the bag. 


Sachet Case. Take two Japanese napkins hav- 
ing a picture in the middle. Cut them down until 
seven and a half inches square, then clip the 
corners. One thickness of wool wadding five 
inches square, with corners also cut, will hold the 
powder. Split this and sprinkle violet or helio- 
trope powder thickly over one-half. Close again, 
and place in center of the napkins. Make sixteen 
eyelet-holes where the outside of the wadding 
comes. Thread baby ribbon of acolor which looks 
weil with the picture, and tie the ends in a bow. 


Fancy Bag. Cover an embroidery hoop with 
satin ribbon of any desired color. Gather into it 
the upper edge of a bag of silk of the same color. 
For the bottom, cover two circular pieces of 
cardboard with the silk and overhand together. 
The cover is made in the same way, and attached 
to the hoop by a hinge of ribbon, and ribbons, 
sewed on each side, are tied together to form a 
handle. 


Grocery List. The foundation of a home-made 
grocery list is a nice, smooth, thin board on which 
cardboard has 
been glued. Cut 
from a grocery cat- 
alogue the names 
= (Gelioe of all the articles 

Sot ee fess the mother is in 
; the habit of order- 
ing, and arrange 
} in alphabetical 





| Grocery List 























GROCERY LIST. 








BALL HOUSE. 


| order. Paste these in two columns 
The words “Grocery List” are let- 
tered at the top, and opposite each 
item in the list a hole is made with 
a@ small awl. A row of twelve or 
more holes along the bottom will 
hold the supply of pegs, which can 
be whittled from matches. Put in a 
screw-eye at the top of the board to hang it by. 


TRIPLE 


Grandma’s Friend. First take an oblong piece 
of wood nine inches long and about one and three- 
quarters wide. The wood should be half an inch 
thick, so that the peg to hold the spool of thread 
may be driven firmly in. Finish the wood of base 
with a little black-walnut or cherry stain, and var- 
nish. Now select a narrow oblong pasteboard box, 
fill it with bran for the cushion, and stretch a cover 
of cotton goods over it, letting the cotton pass 
under the box at sides and ends, and sewing it 
strongly. A silk or bright-colored woolen cover is 
put over this, and the cushion is finished with a 
frill of lace or ribbon. Glue the box cushion on the 
wooden base. Whenever grandma has a certain 
piece of sewing to do, some pair of bright eyes can 
fit up the cushion with a paper of needles the 
desired size, threaded with the silk or thread 
grandma wishes to use, without breaking the 
thread. The needles are placed in an even row in 
the cushion. Be sure the needle-eyes are all cross- 
wise of the cushion, so the thread may pass through 
them easily as grandma takes a fresh needle. 
When one needleful is exhausted, grandma selects 
the needle farthest from the spool, holding it gently 
with thumb and forefinger until she has, with the 


then removes needle from cushion and breaks off 
thread. The used needles are quilted into cushion 
at one side, ready for bright eyes to thread again 
some time. This device is also most useful for 
blind persons who like to sew. Place a spool of 
white thread on one peg and thread from it a row 
| of needles stuck in the cushion. Put a spool of 





| black thread on the other, and thread a second 





GRANDMA’S FRIEND. 





other hand, pulled as long a thread as she wishes, | 


FANCY BAG. 


row of needles, the thread pass- 
ing through in the opposite 
direction. When ready to sew 


until a thread long enough is in 
hand, then break, and when the 
thread is used quilt in the 
needle to be threaded again, 
and use the next one. 


RIBBON BAG. 


Triple Ribbon Bag. 
bon from six to eight inches in width, puta half-inch 
hem in each end, then fold into three bags, the two 
smaller ones outside, each about five inches in 
length. Baste these in shape, then overhand each 
bag finely along the edge of the ribbon, using silk of 
a suitable color. The hems will form runways for 
the draw-string in outer bags, and a row of stitch- 
| ing a half-inch from folds in ribbon forming top of 





take the needle farthest from | 
the spool, draw gently away | 














SACHET CASE. 


side. On the same side fold over two and a half 
inches of width and baste. Feather-stitch the 
ends carefully, so that the work will be the same 
on both sides. Stitch in the same manner the 
fold to the back of the case, making four pockets 
two and three-eighths inches wide, and leaving a 
small one at the end to hold a bodkin. In the 
others place cards of baby ribbon of different 
colors, and fasten small scissors by narrow ribbon 
to one corner, Attach half a yard of the same 
ribbon to the back to tie round case when folded. 


Take one yard of fancy rib- | 


Work-Roll. Take a piece of satin about eight 
inches square, and bind two opposite sides with 
satin ribbon. Cover four circular pieces of thin 
cardboard, each about two inches in diameter. 
| Gather the two sides of your satin that are not 
| bound, and, drawing up the roll like a small bol- 
ster, sew the round pieces in for ends. Tie with 
ribbons, and furnish with sewing materials. 


| long bag will make the other runway or hem for | 


draw-string. One draw-string is to pass through | 


| the outer hems, the other through the inner hems 
at top of long bag. Arrange these draw-strings 
of ribbon or cord to match the bag, so they will pull 
| in opposite directions. 
| Ball House. Hem the ends of a piece of ribbon 
| one-eighth of a yard wide and half a yard long. 
| Gather at top and bottom. Sew the upper edge to 
| a brass ring an inch or so in diameter, buttonholed 
| with silk of the same color. For the bottom, cover 
with a piece of the ribbon two circles of cardboard 
| two and a half inches in diameter, overhand 
together, and sew to the lower edge, lapping the 
hemmed ends slightly. Put the ball of yarn 
through the little door of the house, and fasten it 
| by tying the two narrow ribbons sewed on each 
side of the hem. Draw the end of the yarn 
| through the brass ring at the top, and attach a 
handle of the narrow ribbon, by which the bag is 
swung from the arm of the worker. 


Baby-Ribbon Case. Take a piece of ribbon 


| wide, 


<>» 





BABY-RIBBON CASE. 


eleven inches long by seven and a half inches | 
Turn up and baste narrow hem on each | 





Laundry Bag. A laundry bag for soiled hand- 
kerchiefs is suitably made from a large handker- 
chief, men’s size being preferable. Select one 
with a pretty design in color, and fold it wrong 
side out, so opposite hems meet. Along this edge 
overhand for a length of about eight inches, to 
make the lower part of the bag. Then leave five 
inches unsewed to form an opening, and overhand 
the rest of the edge. Now adjust the handker- 
chief so this seam will be in center of the folded 
oblong, which will 
appear bag-shaped. 
Overhand the bot- 
tom edges. Turn 
the bag right side 
out. Two and a half 
inches from the top 
make a runway, and 
insert a dress-bone 
seven inches long, 
shirring the bag 
slightly on this. 
Place ribbon for 
hanging and bows 
according to cut. 




















ware AS oP 
LAUNDRY BAG. 














DESIGNS 


MM" would like to make the so-called Indian 


SIMPLE 


baskets, but think the work is too difficult. 
Here are a few designs simple enough for 


the beginner. First, one should be equipped with 
reeds—long, even reeds, number two is the usual 
size; raffia—soft, cream-white, silky-looking raffia 
—the very best that you can procure; tapestry 
needles—number twenty-three or number twenty, 
whichever you like; scissors; a sharp penknife 
and a measure. Some people use a thimble, too; 
and for very tight work it is necessary. 


Plain Stitch. Insert the end of your reed in hot 
water, and soak it until you can curl it. While it 
is soaking get your raffia ready. Curl your softened 
reed-end up tightly, hold it firmly, and draw the 
raffia through, with the needle coming toward 
you, and work over and over the curled reed, 
going from right to left, until it is covered and 
makes a little “‘button.” Still working from right 
to left, and holding your reed so that it coils as 
you go, carry your raffia over the reed,—from you, 
and then put the needle through the hole,— 
bringing the thread toward you; make one wind 
round the reed ; take another stitch from you over 
the reed, and toward you back through the hole; 
make another wind; and so continue until you 
have gone round the button. This is the first 
row. To make the second row you wind once, 
and then instead of putting the needle through 
the hole put it under the row now formed, between 
the first two of those long stitches, bringing the 
needle toward you, as before. Continue thus: 
Each sueceeding row made by sewing over the 
reed and under the row last formed. Do not skip 
stitches, and be sure to put your needle between 
instead of through the stitches of the preceding 
row. As your round grows larger you will some- 
times have to take two stitches in one place, but 
be careful to keep the work flat. Be careful, also, 
not to draw the thread too tight. And look out 
that it does not twist, for twisted stitches make 
slovenly work. To splice the raffia—and as soon 
as your thread begins to wear you should take a 
new one: Cut off the hard end of a strand, and 


ls Ne re a 


IN RAFFIA WORK. 


thread the other end; place the new needleful 
along the reed, and work over the clipped end for 
three stitches. Then hold the old thread along 
| the reed and work on with the new one for three 
| stitches, and then trim off the old thread and go 
| on with the new. To splice the reed is hard at 
| first, but soon you will not mind it. When you 
have nearly reached the end of your reed, trim it 
off to a flat point, beginning about one and one- 
‘half inches from the end and running gradually 










éA, 
DETAIL OF BUTTON. 





at least, it should be “nice,” although it is often 
done carelessly or clumsily. End it on a straight 
line with the last stitch of the button—that long 


stitch which was taken just before beginning the | 


first row. 
will be uneven. 
beyond this point, and trim it (as you did when 
- spliced it) for one and one-half inches, down 
0 a flat point. Work on, to this point of ending; 
then bind it down tight, carry the thread neatly 
over and under several rows, and cut it neatly 
on the wrong side of the basket. 


Table Mat. Number five reed; white raffia. 
Diameter, seven and one-half inches. Five dia- 
monds, arranged star-wise round the button, 
make the middle of this mat. The foundation 
stitches of four of these diamonds are taken 
through the hole of the button, and the stitch that 


If you end anywhere else the basket 





|; commences the fifth diamond begins the second | 


row. That is to say, make the first row b 

| winding several times and taking a stitch through 
the button Lepee ( F again and taking another 
stitch, winding and taking the stitch a third and a 
fourth time, winding a fifth time and making the 
fifth stitch the foundation of the second row as 





well as of the fifth diamond. 
Be sure that the stitches are 
equally distant one from 
another. As — coil hold 
the reed loosely—about the 
width of its own bigness 
away from the preceding 


row. This gives an open 
down to the merest sliver; effect. Then wind again, 
hold the new reed in position and take a stitch at the right 
| to see where it must be trim- DETAIL OF STITCH. of the first stitch; wind 
| med off to lie snug, and shave once, and take a stitch 
| that also; hold them firm, and at the left of the first 


continue working, but be sure 
| that the new reed does not , 
slip out or twist. To end off 
|a basket is ‘nice’? work—or, 





stitch; and so continue until the second, third, 
fourth and fifth stitches are so accompanied. In 
the third row the figures take three stitches, in the 
fourth row four, in the fifth row five; and these 


Cut the reed off one-half inch | 


five stitches make the broadest part of the dia- 
mond. But in this row, midway of the figures, 
introduce a single stitch, to form the base points 
of another series of diamonds. In the next row 
| narrow the first series of diamonds to four stitches, 
and put two stitches in the second series of dia- 
monds. And continue the figures until the first 
series are completed. In the next row—which 
forms the broadest part of the second series of 
| diamonds — put one stitch through the middle of 
the stitch that forms the top point of the finished 
| diamond ; and in the next row put a stitch through 
| the middie of this stitch to form the base point of 
| another diamond. You can make your mat as 
large as you wish. This one ends with the comple- 
tion of the second series and the four-stitch line 
of the third series—its finish being a row of lace 
stitch, and then a row of plain stitch. These mats 
| look pretty on a polished wood table. 


| Large Work-Basket. Number four reed ; raffia 
| —white, shaded cark green, rm yellowish green. 
Diameter of bottom, six and one-half inches; of 
| widest part, ten and one-half inches; of aperture, 
| seven and one-half inches; of cover, eight and 
| one-quarter inches. The bottom of this basket is 
commenced like the design of the table mat shown, 
with five diamonds (five stitches broad) round the 
button. The diamonds are, however, putin irregu- 
larly—the second set beginning with the eighth 
row, and the third set with the tenth row, which 
gives a pretty effect, but requires an artistic eye, 
as the figures are inclined to run into each other. 
The groundwork of the basket is white, and the 
diamonds use the two contrasting greens—the first 
three rows of the pale green, the second three 
rows of the deep green, and the third three rows of 
the pale green. As both greens are variegated, 
the effect is of soft, rich shading. The bottom takes 
seventeen rows; turn up with four rows; flare 
sharply with ten rows; turn up, and flare again, 
gently, with an inward curve; this flare takes nine 
rows; turn in and slope up (a slope to correspond 
with the first flare) for eleven rows; turn up, with 
a slight inward slant, for three rows. The cover 
takes twenty-five rows, and is made like the bot- 
tom. The ring is two and one-quarter inches in 
diameter, and is wound with the dark green. 





LARGE WORK- BASKET. 
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3 LINES OR LESS, CORRECT STYLE AND SIZE i 
100 BUSINESS SIZE, 7 LINES OR LESS, The 
POSTPAIO—CASH WITH ORDER 
PORTLAND CARD CO. PORTLAND, ME. 

















, taught thoroughly. 


Institution established 1874. En- 
dorsed by officials Railroads and W. U. Tel. Co, Positions secured, 
Entire cost, tuition (telegraphy and ee pewriting), board and 


room, 6 montha’ Course, $59. Ca reduced, Home 
instruction also giv 
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DODGE’S INSTITUTE ‘OF ome ire Valparaiso, Ind. 
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“ Silver’ Plate that Wears.” 


Beauty --« Durability 


in Spoons, Forks, 
Knives, etc., are as- 
sured if you purchase 
those bearing this 
trade-mark : 


y ROGERS BROS. 


ae “1847 ROGERS 


””—take no substitute. 


= are OGERS” and 
others claimed to be “* just as 
they 

identi fied with the original and 
genuine. Send for our new 
catalogue “*Y-7.-99”’ containing 
all the latest styles, including 

the new Vintage pattern. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA co 


Internationa! Silver Co., Successor ), 


SOLD 

By 
LEADING 
DEALERS 


WE SAVE YOU 


All Dealers’ Profit 


From 5 to 630 on every stove or range you buy 
direct from our factory. Will you investigate 
our offer on 


Kalamazoo 


Stoves 


Ranges 


We ship direct 
to you trom 
our own fac- 
tory, freight 
prepaid, on 





and save you 
from 25% to 40 
% in the pur- 
chase B 


pesiec return 
it at our ex- 
nse. We can 
0 this better 
because we are 
the only stove 
manufacturers 
in the world 
who areselling 
their entire 
roduct direct 
rom the fac- 
tory to the user. We save you all jobbers’, deal- 
ers’ and middlemen’s pro fits—therefore, do not 
be influenced ~ dealers’ prejudice; investigate 
for yourself. We have a most extraordinary 
bargain price on our Oak Stove—the price will 
surely astonish you—don’t buy until you learn 
all about the Kalamazoo Oak. 
SEND FOR NEW FREE CATALOCUE 
and compare our prices and quality with those 
of local dealers. That will tell the story. The 
catalogue is the most complete ever issued by 
any manufacturer selling direct to the user. 
Describes our full line. including, 
KALAMAZOO STEEL RANCES. 
KALAMAZOO STEEL COOK STOVES. 
oar ramen ec OAK HEATERS at special 
actory pr 
A HICH GRADE LINE OF CAST COOK 
STOVES for wood or wood and coal. 
ANEW CAST RANCE for hard coal ex- 
clusively, made especially for the east- 
ernande ity trade—a great money saver, 
ANEW SELF FEEDING BASE BURNER 
—handsomely nickled—the equal of any 
high grade parlor stove in .<he world—a 
great barvain. 
KALAMAZOO HOT BLAST STOVE for 
soft coa 
A NEW CAST COTTAGE ” eats 
STOVE for wood. ETC. ET 


Don’t fail to acquaint yourself al the many 
good qualities and superior advantages of our 
Grand Range. Made exclusively for hard coal 
or wood—it’s the kind the New England, New 
York and Penn. housewives use—the price will 
surprise you because of its reasonableness. 
Highest grade patent blue polished steel plates used in 
all Kalamazoo Steel Ranges at nv additional cost. All 
Kalamazoos blacked and polished ready for use. Any- 
one can eet theme up. REMEMBER we are rea) manu- 
facturers —not simply dealers; we guarantee our pro- 
duct under a $20,000 bank bond; we pay the freight; 
if you are not perfectly satisfied we don't want you to 
keep the purchase; we give you a 360 day approval 
test. The Kalamazoo is not excelled by any stove or 
range in the world, and we certainly do save you 
money. Send for free-catalogue No. 263; read 
our offer; compare our prices and then let us ship you 
a Kalamazoo. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
We refer to any bank in Kalamazoo, or 
any Commercial Agency. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











7 North Sea Incident.—The compli- 
cations between Great Britain and Russia, 
arising from the firing upon the Hull fishermen 
in the North Sea by the Russian Baltic squad- 
ron, were started toward a peaceful adjustment 
at the moment when war seemed imminent. 
The official report of the Russian admiral 
stated that his fleet had been approached in the 
North Sea by two Japanese torpedo-boats, upon 
which it fired, and intimated that if British 
fishermen had been hit by his guns, it was 
because they had been ‘‘dragyged into the enter- 
prise.’? This report, although it was accom- 
panied with an expression of regret, intensified 
the indignation felt in England, where it was 
| looked upon as a pure invention; but it found 
acceptance in Russia, the more so because there 
had been some mention of torpedo-boats in the 
reports of men on board the Hull trawlers. 
Victory for Peace.—Tie British Chan- 


& 
A nel and Mediterranean squadrons were 
cleared for action, and the Channel squadron 
was stationed where it could intercept the 
Russian squadron if it attempted to pass 
Gibraltar. But these warlike preparations were 
halted, October 28th, by an agreement reached 
by the British and Russian governments to 
refer all questions of fact to an international 
commission of inquiry to be appointed under 
the provisions of Article 9 of The Hague arbi- 


tration convention. e 


8 gence at Vigo.—The Russian govern- 
ment detained at Vigo until November ist 
that part of Admiral Rojestvensky’s fleet which 
| was concerned in the incident, and detached 
from it four officers as witnesses in the pro- 


| posed inquiry. 
| A Port Arthur.—Japanese official reports 

of the siege of Port Arthur supply details 
| of a general assault which began upon the forts 
| October 26th, and was still in progress when 
| the reports were sent, five days later. Heavy 
| military and naval siege guns were brought to 
bear upon the Russian works and upon the 
ships in the harbor, and some works were 
carried by direct assault. The garrison made 
an obstinate resistance, and on one or two 
occasions retook positions which had been cap- 


tured. 
M»~ Arbitration Treaty between the 
United States and France was signed 
November ist, and will be submitted to the 
Senate in December. It resembles the treaties 
recently concluded between Great Britain, 
France and other European powers. It pro- 
vides that differences which may arise of a 
legal nature or relating to the interpretation of 
treaties between the contracting parties which 
it may not be possible to settle by diplomacy 
shall be referred to the permanent tribunal of 
The Hague, provided that they do not affect 
the vital interests, the independence or the 
honor of either party, and do not concern the 
interests of third parties. Similar treaties are 
in process of negotiation between the United 
States and Italy, Great Britain, Switzerland, 
the Netherlands and Germany. 





Py 
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remier Combes’s Plan.—Premier 
Combes, on October 29th, presented the 


French government’s project for the separation 
of church and state to the committee of the 
Chamber of Deputies which has charge of 
the subject. Instead of making an outright 
separation, as was proposed by the committee, 
Monsieur Combes provides for a period of 
transition, to admit of the organization of new 
chureh conditions, and allows the curés an 
annuity of 400 franes for four years following 
the separation, in order to give them time to 
make arrangements for the private support of 
the churches. His plan provides for a system 
of pensions for the dignitaries of the church, 
and suppresses the French embassy to the 
| Vatican. On the 28th the Combes ministry | 
|narrowly escaped overthrow. On a question | 
relating to the administration of the army, it | 
secured an expression of confidence from the | 
Chamber of Deputies by a small margin of 
four votes. 








h 
anada and Newfoundland.—The elec- | 
tion in Newfoundland, October 31st, re- 


sulted in the success of the Bond ministry, 


At the general election in the Dominion, Nov em- | 
ber 3d, the Laurier ministry was sustained, 
and the Liberal party will have a larger 


present. ® 


ecent Deaths.—Rt.-Rev. William Henry 

Elder, Archbishop of Cincinnati, and the 
oldest Roman Catholic prelate in years and in 
tenure in the United States, died October 31st, 
in his 86th year. He was ordained in 1846, 
and was consecrated Bishop of Natchez, Missis- 
sippi, in 1857.——Hon. George Kilbon Nash, 
Governor of Ohio for two terms, 1900-1904, 
died suddenly, October 28th, aged 62. 


| 





which is opposed to confederation with Canada. | 


majority in the next parliament than in the | 





| 











en 
Thousand 


Dollars in Cash 


SIS SF SF 


AE will divide $10,000 in cash equally among all 
subscribers who secure three new subscriptions 
for The Youth’s Companion between October 20, 
1904, and July 1, 1905. This unusual offer is made 
in addition to the offers of Merchandise Payments and the 
Perseverance Rewards. A subscriber will be allowed as many 
shares in the ten thousand dollars as he may send us lists of 
three new subscriptions. VWVe make this special offer of 
Ten Thousand Dollars to encourage many of our sub- 
scribers to secure at least three new subscriptions for The 
Youth’s Companion. If, after having secured three, you should 
obtain two more new subscriptions, you will have earned on 
these five names not only five Merchandise Payments to be 
selected from pages 502 to 534 of the Premium List, but will be 
entitled to a choice of any one of the valuable Perseverance 
Rewards offered on pages 498 and 499, and in addition will 
share in the above division of ten thousand dollars. 








You May Promise 


prospective subscribers that if they 
subscribe in November or Decem- 
ber The Companion will be sent 
FREE from the time their sub- 
scription reaches our office until 
January |, 1905, in addi- 
tion to a full year’s sub- 
scription from that date. 







It Is Easy. 


It is usually quite easy 
to secure new subscrip- 
tions to The Companion 
in November and De- 
cember. 
numbers are a great in- 
ducement, and then so 
many people like The 
Youth’s Companion as a 
Christmas gift —it makes Christmas last the entire year of fifty- 
Every Thursday is known as Companion day in 
more than half a million homes in the United States. Remember 
also that we shall send free a Companion Calendar to every 
If possible, show your own Calendar to a 
prospective subscriber. WVe send Calendars to all old subscribers 
as soon as they renew and pay their subscription for 1905. 


The extra free 


I am bound to succeed.” 


* Hurrah! 


two weeks. 


new subscriber. 


Fifty-two Times a Year. A strong argument to 
use when canvassing is that The Youth’s Companion comes 
every week in the year—fifty-two times. There are no interve- 


ning weeks of waiting. 


A Library Ewery Year. The amount of reading 
given in a year’s volume of The Youth’s Companion is very 
large, considering the low subscription price. The volume for 
1904, if printed with book type and bound, would make a 
library of twenty-four volumes of 12mo books. All this will cost 


a subscriber but 344 cents a week. 


The Youth’s Companion 
is for the whole family. 


PERRY - MASON - COMPANY, - BOSTON, - MASS. 
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Cured to Stay Cured. No 
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afterward. Book 37 Free. 
P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N. Y. 





SNOW SKATES Hand 
oor Things Co. 
Booklet — 








OND’ 5 With 
EXTRACT 


Sold only in sealed bottles under buff wrapper 

















Will stop the most vicious 
dog - man) without per- 
manent injury. Perfectly ante 
to carry without danger of leakag 
Fires and apy ot by pulling the trigger. 
Loads from any No cartridges re 
quir Over 10 shots in one loading. All dealers, or 
by mail, 50c. Rubber-covered holster 5c. extra. 
Parker, Stearns & Sutton, 228 South St., New York, U.S. A. 








A Christmas 
. Offer ... 


May ZRrigtmas bells 
ring yow all Happiness. 





All who purchase goods to the 
value of $3.00 or more from our 
Special Offers in the issue of The 
Youth’s Companion for October 
20th will receive from us, FREE, 


a package containing 10 choice 


Christmas Cards 


Of Beautiful Design. 


This Offer is good until Decem- 
ber 31st. We advise an early 
selection. Manufacturers are busy. 
We have now a supply of goods 
on hand; later there may be a 
delay on the part of manufacturers 
in filling duplicate orders. Make 
up your orders at once and thus 
avoid any possible delay. 


mee 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


Weekly Dividends. 











While putting three or four 
cents a week into your Savings 
Bank toward the payment of 
your subscription for The Youth's 
Companion, you are receiving in 
return weekly dividends in the 
way of entertainment and general 
information, prepared by the best 
writers in America and Europe. 


On receipt of six cents in stamps 
we will mail post-paid one of our 
ornamental tin Banks decorated in 
gold, green and red. Three Banks 
for twelve cents in stamps. Useful 
and pretty Christmas gifts. They 
help the children to save money. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 










NATURE @ SCIENCE 











E™ore ahead in Speed.—The question 
whether America or Europe has the swifter 
railroad-trains is one the answer to which varies 
from time to time with the progress of events. 
According to a comparison of schedules for this 
year, made by the Scientific American, the 
English and French trains are at present 
decidedly ahead of our own. With the exception 
of the Empire State Express, which averages 
54.5 miles an hour, and the Twentieth Century 
Limited, 50 miles, it appears that we have no 
trains running long distances comparable in 
speed with many in England and France. 
There are 35 French trains scheduled to run at 
an average speed of 55 miles an hour or more, 
and 53 English trains that are equally fast. 
Our two fast trains, it is true, go longer dis- 
| tances and are much heavier, but they have 
| proportionally larger engines. 





& 


Eyeceee by Wireless Telegraphy.— 
The brief operations of the wireless tele- 
graph service undertaken for the London Times 
at the seat of the Russo-Japanese War, and ended 
by the interference of the Japanese government, 
throw much light on the detective powers of 
wireless telegraphy. In this case the DeForest 
system was employed. The land station was 
at Weihaiwei, with a mast 170 feet high. 
The mast on the telegraph-ship was 90 feet 
high. Both Russian and Japanese messages 
were receiyed by the operator, who could easily 
recognize the difference in the systems employed. 
He could tell if a Russian ship was at sea by 
listening to the answering messages from shore. 
He could also tell whether the Japanese 
messages were transmitted from a relay base, 
| or whether the fleet itself was at sea. 
* 
greece and Micro - Organisms.—So 
many stories have been told of the marvel- 
ous power of radium to kill disease-germs that 
the results of recent experiments by Dr. C. S. 
Prescott at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology possess wide interest and value. 
Doctor Prescott experimented with the colon 
bacillus, the diphtheria bacillus, and fungi. 
He reports that he found no evidence whatever 
that any degree of success can be hoped for in 
treating diphtheria by destroying the specific 
micro -organism by means of radium rays. 


substitute for antitoxin. He further concludes 
that any advantages derived from the ther- 
apeutic use of radium must be explained in 
some other way than by the direct weakening 
or destruction of the micro-organisms of disease. 


& 


, preserve the Golden Trout.—At the 
request of the President, the Commissioner | 
of Fisheries has sent an exploring party to the 
California, 


Sierra Nevada Mountains in in 





order to determine the present distribution of 
the famous ‘‘golden trout,’’ the most beautiful 
members of the trout family, whose original 
home appears to have been Volcano Creek, on 
the western slope of Mount Whitney. This 
action has been taken because of reports that 
the species is in danger of extinction. Efforts 
will be made to propagate these trout through 
the government fish hatcheries. After their 
discovery in Voleano Creek, above the falls, 
they were introduced into a few streams on the 
eastern side of Mount Whitney. 


& 


tra Use of Thermite.— Among the 
many recent improvements in railway con- 
struction in Germany is the welding together 
of rail ends, whereby practically continuous 
rails are secured, and the new heating sub- 
stance, thermite, has greatly facilitated this 
process. Thermite is formed by the union of 
finely pulverized aluminum with oxygen. When 
this mixture is ignited, chemical combination 
takes place with an extraordinary development 
of heat, not much less than that of the electric 
are. In welding rails the molten thermite is 
poured into the joints, and the softened rail 
ends are then forced closer together. The 
resulting weld is very firm. During the past 
few months thermite has been employed for 
rail-welding in about 40 European cities. 
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WEAR BETTER. 
send price with size ond 25 














cannot supply ly you 
cents ra for delivery and receive shoes by return mail, 
cag’ RICE & HUTCHINS, Dept. Y, Boston, Mass. 














GOOD INCOMES FOR ALL. 


THE 
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Engineering cosnsroxprce @ 


Our system of training by mail has 
helped thousands to better positions and 
salaries. our chance to rise is just 


as good as others. Write for our free 
illustrated book, “Can I Become An 
Electrical Engineer?” We teach by 
mail Klectrical Engineering, Mechani- 
cal Engineering, Steam Engineering, 
Mechanical Drawing, Electric Lighting, 
Electric Railways, Arithmetic, Algebra. 
ELECTRICAL, ENGINEER INSTITUTE, 
DEPT. 11, 24 EST 23D STREET, NEW YORK 











25 to 30 per cent. commission to get 
orders for our celebrated Teas, 
Coffees, Spices, Extracts and Ba- 
king P fowder. heautiful Presents 
and Coupons with every purchase. 
Charges paid. For prompt atten- 
tion address Mr. ., care of 
THE GREAT AMERIE AN TE A COMPANY, 
P.O. Box 289, 31-33 Vesey St., New York. | 


GREATAMERICAN 


COMPANY 








ILLUMINATING GAS AND A DOLLAR BILL 


Make a combination that will yield many 
dollars’ yearly profit. If you want to 
learn how to earn money write us. 

Central Lighting Co., 86 Warren St., New York, N. Y¥. 








Whooping Cough, Croup, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever 

Don’t fail to use Cres- 
OLENE for the distressing 
and often fatal affections for 
which it is recommended. 






For more than twenty years 
we have had the most con- 
clusive assurances that 
thereis nothing better. Ask 
your physician about it. 
An interesting descriptive booklet is sent 
Sree, which gives the highest testimonials 

as to its value. AU Drugagiates 


180 Fulton St., New York. 
Vapo-Cresolene Co., 1651 Notre DameSt. Montreal. J 






















Bunions and W arta. So easy toapply; sticks fast; does 
not spread like a greasy salve. Sold by druggists, or by mail 
Dent's Toothache Gum stops toothache instantly; ; 15e at drug 
gists or by mail. ‘‘The Arch of Pearls,” sent free to any 
address, tells how to take care of and preserve the teeth 

©. 8. DENT & 00., 51 Larned &t., Detroit, Mich. 


“Gin hibcr, 
yO Gasoline Lamps SST Cd 








Brighter than gas or elec- 
tricity, and cost less than kero- 
sene Nosmoke, no dirt, nosmell 
Save money and have better Jight 
by writing now for our special in- 
troductory offer, Any of our 
lamps sent on trial, satisfaction 
guaranteed, Our agents make 
$200 to $3008 month. Write today 
for catalog, prices andspecialoffer. 
Superior Mfg. Co., 
258 Second St., Ana Arbor,Mich. 
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Radium tubes cannot be recommended as a| 







Thousands of girl 
the famous Chaut 


Chautauqua Folding Camera. 
Latest complete, improved 
up-to-date Camera, 
picture 4x5. 


Products and 
will gladly 
purchase of you. Regular customers 
can readily be secured, and in this way 
any number of $10.00 Premiums may 
be obtained without cost. 


WE HELP YOU 


five Lists of Larkin Products. 


for you to obtain orders. 


FORM OF APPLICATION. 


ANY GIRL OR BOY 


MAY EASILY GET A 


$10.00 Larkin Premium 
FREE 


LL you need do to own a Desk, Camer: 
the many famous Larkin Premiums, 

in selling $10.00 worth of Larkin Soaps and other Products among, perhaps, ten neighbors. 
To possess useful things of value without money-cost 

is an enduring pleasure and a privilege not to be missed. 


for years — you can have one by a very little effort. 


LARKIN SOAPS 


EASILY SOLD. 


The Larkin Soaps are famous for superior quality, 
and very many 


others. Your friends have need of many of the Larkin 


®& 


The most durable, 


Make out and send us application as below. We will 
mail you complete Larkin Premium List and twenty- 
By .distributing the 
Lists among your friends, you give them an oppor- 
tunity to select the goods, making it much easier 
Send application to-day. 


1, Shotgun, Rifle, Bob-Sled, or any of 
is to spend a few hours after school 


s and boys are proud possessors of 


auqua Desk, which they will prize 


TRY IT. 


thrifty housekeepers will use no 





Stevens Single-Barrel Shotgun No. 107. 

i simple and best-finished 

Single-Barrel Shotgun; or Stevens 
Favorite Rifle No. 17. 





Larkitt Co. suttaio, n. y. 


desire to earn a Larkin Premium. 


Name 


Please send me free, Premium List No. 92 
and twenty-five Lists of Larkin Products. 


Te her 


* f 





Street 


i H | 





F. 0. 





Parent’s name 
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The Famous Chautauqua Desk, No. 5. 
Solid Oak, Polished finish. 
Height, 5 feet; width, 2'4 feet. 








Twenty-nine acres in Factories— 
still growing. 














Learkitt CoO. Buttalo, n. ¥ 


ESTABLISHED 1675. 





a $e 











Never Slips 
nor Tears 











GEORGE FROST CO. ’ hecten ee OA, 


EVERY PAIR 
WARRANTED 


























Sample mailed, Cotton 
25c., Mer. 50c., Silk 
75c., on receipt of price. 


FRONT PAD BELT 


HOSE SUPPORTER 





Giving an 
Easy, 

Graceful 
Carriage. 


Correct 
Hygienic, 
Comfortable. 


Lic. UNDER PaT. Dec. 5, '99. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 


at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter, 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to the 
subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during | 
the year | 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers | 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to | 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. | 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subseription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on | 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








ATHLETICS. 


he autumn is the time when the 

newspapers take up the subject 
of athletics, especially college ath- 
letics, and discuss its bearing upon 
the future of the individual and 
of the race. This discussion is 
renewed each year during the 
football season, and each year it 
is abandoned with the question 
no nearer a solution than at its 
beginning. 

It is contended that athletes live as long as, if 
not longer than, the average person, that exercise 
never harmed any one, and that nothing can be 
more hygienic or more health-giving than hard 
training. To this it is replied that statistics prove 
the fact that few athletes live toa green old age, 
even if by chance they reach middle life, that over- 
exercise causes hypertrophy of the heart, harden- 
ing of the arteries and kidney disease, and that 
the gorging, the tobacco-smoking, and sometimes 
the beer-drinking to which the athlete turns as 
soon as the contest is over and the trainer gives 
him freedom to do what he will, not only undo all 
the possible good of training, but work grave harm 
by sudden excesses after abstemiousness. 

As is usually the case in all controversies, there 
is right on both sides. Given a young man with 
sound organs, supple arteries and well-balanced 
nervous system, it is probable that he can work 
with the college team for the entire four years— 
under medical supervision, of course — without | 
damage to the heart. The danger will come when | 
he leaves college and enters upon the professional 
or business career, which allows little time for 
athletics. If the enlarged, muscular heart, which 
all athletes must have, is suddenly relieved of all 
its extra work, it will make haste to dispose of its 
surplus muscle, and this by a process of fatty 
degeneration, most dangerous to the present and 
future integrity ofthe organ. But if the ex-athlete 
continues his training and his exercise in gradu- 
ally lessening degree, tapering off, as it were, to 
a normal existence, the reduction in size of the 
heart will also be gradual, and the heart of the 
old man will be none the worse for its period of 
overwork in youth. If the heart is let down slowly 
and very gradually, it will keepits tone—otherwise 
it will probably be ruined. Herein lies the secret 
of the good and bad of athletics, in sane modera- 
tion, for healthy men. 
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‘*KRIEGSPIEL,” THE WAR-GAME. 


hose famous strategists who are wont to gather 

at the village store every evening and over a 
checker-board thrash out the struggles of Kuroki 
and Kuropatkin will sigh with envy when they 
hear of the new game which is to be played at the 
Army War College at Washington. Thisis “‘krieg- 
spiel,” the game of war, and is played, says 
Harper’s Weekly, on maps instead of on checker- 
boards. 

Two large maps, exactly alike, of the region in 
which operations are to take place, are used in 
the game, and are so placed that neither player 
can see what the other is doing. On these maps 
are wooden or porcelain blocks, representing 
companies, regiments or other bodies of troops of 
every arm of the service, which the player is to 
move about, Other pieces stand for telegraph- 
lines, baggage- or supply-trains. Arrows of dif- 
ferent lengths, placed in front of bodies of troops, 
represent the fire and the range of infantry or 
artillery, and the system adopted is so complete 
that the markers show whether shells or canister 
are being fired. 

The impartial umpire, being able to tell from 
the two boards the exact position of all troops, 
the distance and direction of their marching, their 
state as regards protection and fatigue, and the 
direction and range of their fire, judges the effect 
upon the foe, and marks the board with pegs indi- 
cating the extent of losses, the necessary retreats, | 
the success or defeat of each division. 

With such a game before them, two pupils of | 
the War College will study, for instance, the 
conditions which prevailed a week before the 
Battle of Gettysburg, and attempt to work out a 
solution, one representing General Meade, the 
other General Lee. The game will be played in 
silence and may last several days, being possibly 
interrupted by the faculty for lectures on sug- 
gested topics, as the use of railways in moving | 
troops in the face of battle, the comparative effect | 
of shrapnel and other shells, or other problems of 
similar nature. 

The new Army War College, of the equipment 
of which the game will be a part, opened on/ 
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November 1st to receive its first class of students, | 


none of whom are below the rank of captain and 
none above that of major. The school will tem- 


porarily occupy a house in Washington, until a | i 
magnificent building now being erected for it on | 


the grounds of the Arsenal Barracks is completed. 

The pupils who come to this college are chosen 
by long selective process. From the “garrison 
schools for officers,” the course in which is three 
years, the best pupils are sent to the “special ser- 
vice schools,” at Fort Leavenworth for cavalry 
and infantry, at Fort Monroe for artillery, and at 
Washington Barracks for engineers. The best 
men from these schools go to the Staff College at 
Fort Leavenworth, and the best graduates of the 
Staff College are chosen for the War College. 

There, under direction of the general staff, they 
will discuss the strategic movements necessary in 
case of war with any other country; and the plans 
so formulated, when they have been criticized and 
revised and at last accepted by the general staff, 
will be filed away with the War Department. 
They will be so complete that at the declaration 
of hostilities only telegraph orders will be needed 
to set a whole campaign in process. 


® 


AN UNGALLANT ESCORT. 


hen the Harrisons moved North to make a 

new home for their young family, it was 
arranged that old Aunt Charity should come on 
and visit them before many months. When the 
long-expected day dawned at last, the devoted 
soul set out beaming with joy at the thought of 
seeing “her people’ again, yet with some mis- 
givings, “‘ cause y’ can’t be sure o’ nothin’ nohow, 
once y’ gits ’way from de Souf!” 


Aunt Charity was not versed in the ways of 
railroads and teeerage sentens, and failing to 
make the specified connections, arrived quite 
unexpectedly. While the oy were at dinner 
they heard_a vigorous altercation at the outer 
doorway. Mr. Harrison arrived on the scene in 
time to catch sight of Aunt Charity Le py 2 
her green cotton umbrella over the head of a terri- 
fied cabman. 

“Yah needn’t be thinking I never rid in a rig 
like this befor’!’’ she berated him. “Umph! I was 
de belle o’ dat dere whole streak o’ country when 
I was a young ’un—wa’n’t nary gal in de quartahs 
ae more buggy rides ’an dis here ole woman yah 

rying t’ browbeat outen two dollahs. An’ yah 
ain’t goin’ t’ git ’em, 1 tells yah dat! I knows 
what’s what! I comes from de place where dey’s 
got some manners, an’ when a gemman ax a lady 
’ ride wid him he don’ spec’ her to pay foh it! 
No, sah! De true gemman meks shuah t’ tell a 
mer t’ leeb her pocketbook t’ hum, sah, when he 
ax foh de pleasure ob her Se eo 

“TI neber said nothin’ t’ yah bout yiine wid 
yah! I gits off de train an’ looks roun’ foh to git 
mah bearings a little, an’ up yah comes smiling 
an’ bowing an’ ax me if I wouldn’t like to ride, an 
where I was a-wanting t’ go, an’ now yah wants 
t’ skin me outen two dollahs, yah onmannered, 
carpet-bagging, white-faced Yankee, yah! an’ 
yah ain’t gwine git it —”’ 

It is difficult to say just how the matter would 
have been concluded but for Mr. Harrison’s inter- 
vention, but to this day Aunt Charity bewails his 
pe age 4 *‘o’ gi hones’ money on sech a 
sm rking, cheating perverter,” and maintains that 
‘nothin’ lak dat ’ud ha’ happened in de Souf!” 


* & 


WHEN THE WINDOW STICKS. 


r. Appleby, who in the course of sixty years 

had only twice left his native town, looked up 
from his reading of the weekly paper with an 
expression of mild interest on his weather-beaten 
face. 


“There was a kind of a set-to in the railroad- 
train yesterday, mother,” he said, “betwixt two 
women, about whether a window should be open 
or shut, and the question has risen as to whether 
the folks side of a window control it or the folks 
behind. I could read you out what it —” 

“You needn’t,” said his travelled spouse, with 
great briskness. ‘I haven’t been down to Boston 
once a year for ten ge without learning that 
neither the folks beside a window nor the ones 
behind can control it—nobody can but the brake- 
man. And sometimes he can’t.” 


*® ¢ 


A MAGNANIMOUS VICTOR. 


pretty little story of a spelling class in China 
is told by the Golden Rule. 


The youngest of the children had, by hard study, 
contrived to keep his place so long that he seemed 
to claim it by right of possession. Growing too 
self-confident, however, he relaxed his efforts, and 
one day missed a word, which was immediately 
spelled by the boy standing next to him. 

The face of the victor expressed the triumph he 
felt, yet he made no move toward ——s the place, 
and when urged to do so, firmly refused, saying: 

Pe 0, me not go; me not make Ah Fun’s heart 
solly. 

That was even better than the apology b 
Whittier’s little friend, who was sorry she spelled 
the word, and hated to go above him—but went. 


* © 


A DOUBLE LOSS. 


M*: Rankin endeared herself to Bridget, the 
stout and sentimental cook, by interested 
inquiries after Bridget’s numerous relatives, and 
the answers she received often compensated her 
amply for the time she thus spent. 


“Was your cousin Celia married the last of 
June, as she expected to be?” asked Mrs. Rankin, 
on her return to town one autumn; and Bridget’s 
face changed from cheerfulness to gloom in a 
moment. 

“She was not, poor Celia!” she said, mournfully. 
“He was took off sudden wid a fever. It was to 
her a double loss. There was the loss av the man, 


| and there was the loss av the marriage.” 


* © 


“A LA CHASSEUR.” 


Le Mrs. Vinton looked over the fence that 
separates her back yard from Mrs. Hardy’s, 
and her pretty face was troubled, says the Chicago 
News. 

“Mrs. Hardy!” she called, —y * 

“Yes. What is it?” and Mrs. Hardy’s matronly 
figure appeared in her kitchen door. 

“I’m so sorry to trouble you,” Mrs. Vinton went 


| on, “but will you tell me some good way to cook 


elay pigeons? Jimmy has just sent me word that 
he is going out to shoot some. He’s bound to 
bring a lot home, and I haven’t the remotest idea 
how to prepare them.” 





“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’’ whitens the teeth without injury. [Adv. 


a Postage Stamp Collecting. Av ‘istics: 

g D g. ive pastime. 

Booklet of informution and Corea stamp free. 

Beginner’ sal bum and 100 stam ps,5c.;150diff., 

8 inc. China, Japan and Russia, 10c, Sagsous | 
at 50%. Popular Stamp Albums, 30c., 50c. and 

bal 75c. editions. 500 foreign, 15c. 1000 hinges, 10c. | 
Mekeel Stamp Co., Wellston Station, St. , Mo. 


~ “HIGH FLYER” 


Automobile Hand-Car for Boys and 











| 
Girls of from 2 to 14 years. A cracker- — 
jack Christmas or birthday gift. ” } 
lakes happy, healthy children; saves _N 


clothes and mother's worry. Brings every 
musele of the body into play. Single or dou- 
ble seats and hand loaster gear and 
brake, so sure hill 
climber and safe coas- 
ter. No dead center. 
High speed — goes 
like the wind. Guar- 
anteed heavy rubber 
tires. Shipped di- 


reet from factory. 
STARBUCK SONS CO., 
2900 Wostage Ave., 
MATTOON, ILL. 


Table 


To 
insure 
aquiet /¢ 
table 
service © | 
use 


Knitted 
Table 
Padding. 


Saves table linen and 

china. Easy to wash. 

Inquire of First-Class Dry 
Goods Houses. 


The Knitted Padding Co., 1 Chapman St., Junc., Mass. 
HANDKERCHIEFS BY MAIL. 






Refinement. 
ine ee 













4. ~ 


Send 
For 
Free 
Booklet. 





Tears = ae 
+ 











These Handkerchiefs are pure linen, embroid- 
ered by hand in Ireland. They are unlaundered, 
but wash out white and clean. Three for 49c. 


post-paid. Christmas Handkerchief Book free. | 


THE L. H. FIELD CO., Jackson, Mich. 
349-361 Main Street. 


The Best Cooking Range Made. 
Vie $10 to $20 Saved. 


FREIGHT PAID. 


Your money refunded 
after 6 months’ trial if 


CLAPP’S 
47 IDEAL 
STEEL 
» RANGE 


is not 50% better 
than others. My 
location 
Lake Erie, 
where iron, steel 
» coal, freights and 
K skilled labor are 

cheapest and _ best, en- 
ables me to furnish a 
TOP NOTCH Steel Range at a clear paving of 
$10 to $20. Send for catalogue of five distinct lines 
—over fifty styles and sizes, with or without reser- 
voir, for city, town or country use. 


CHESTER D. CLAPP, 621 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio. 
(Practical STEEL RANGE Man.) 

















Why Not 
Try a 
Made-to- 
Order 
Suit? 


Ours cost less than 
ready-made, and they 
are original and ex- 
clusive in design. 
WE SEND FREE 

Our Fashion Book, 
showing the latest 
New York styles, 
samples of the new- 
est materials, and 
complete directions 
for taking your meas- 
urements correctly. 
You make your selec- 
tions from our cata- 
logue and samples, 
and we make your 
garments exactly as 


you wish. 
ORDERS FILLED 
IN ONE WEEK. We 


guarantee to fit you. 
If we fail to please 
ou we promptly re- § 
und your money. = 


Everything Made to Order—Nothing Ready-Made. 


Tailor-Made Suits, $8 to $35 
New “Lohengrin” Suits - - $13 to $35 
Skirts of Exclusive Design - $ 4 to $15 
Winter Jackets - - $ 8 to $25 
Long Coats, ‘Tourist Models,” $10 to $25 
Rain Coats $12 to $20 


We prepay Express Charges to any part of U.S. 


Our New Winter Catalogue and a fine assortment 
of sam ples sent free to any part of U.S. Mention 
whether samples are for suit, skirt or cloak, 
and what colorsdesired. Ask for CatalogueNo.48. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, NEW YORK 


Mail Ordersonly. No Agents or Branches. Est. 16 years. 
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. Cc. 
hosiery pair. 


Unravel a ‘‘ YKM” 4-thread 
stocking, and you will find the 
yarn is spun of four threads of 
finest combed Egyptian lisle. 
Unravel any other 2s5c. hosiery 
and you find but 1- or 2-thread 
yarn. Double the strength and 

twice the wear in “Y K M.”’ 

Misses’ and Boys’, single or 
double knees, fine or Derby 
rib; medium or heavy. Sizes 
6to10. Black or tan. 

's Half-Hose, medium or 
heavy. Black, tan, pour: > 
mahogany,Touristand Cadet 
blue, new red. Sizes 9to 114 

’s Hose, medium wt. 
Sizes 8 to 10. Black or tan. 
Look for the “¥Y K M” 

on every pair. 





If your dealer won’t sup- 
ly “YK M” send 25c. 
‘or sample pair; or $1.50 

for 6 pairs (one or assorted 

colors). Delivery Free. 

Write for booklet ,“* The Reasons 

vhy” “YK M”’ is best. 

YORK KNITTING MILLS, 
Main Street, York, Pa. 































in Nature’s own way. 





Bailey’s Rubber Complexion 
Brushes 2-4 Massage Rollers 
2 Make, Keep and Restore Beauty 


s Flat-Ended Teeth 


with circular biting edges thatremovedust 
caps, cleanse the im in the bath, open the 
res, and give new life to the whole body. 
ailey’s Rubber Brushes are all onde 





this way. Mailed for price. 
Millions in daily eware of Imitations. 
"s Rubber Complexion Brush .$ .50 
use through-| gang's Rubber Massage Roller...” 50 
out the "s pom ond Soom Brush . F po 
. Bailey's Rubber and Flesh Brush 
world.) Bailey's Rubber Toilet Brush (small). .2 
Bailey's Skin F (large jar 0 
If you have beauty to make or beauty 
to keep, 


Wrinkles that are shallow or wrinkles 
that are deep, 
Cheeks that are hollow or neck that 
is spare, 
Bailey’s Massage Roller has made 
Shensands Jatr. 
Cata. of Everything in Rubber Goods, Free. 
Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., 
22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

















The Best Sied 


and accurately. 


FLEXIBLE FLYER 


“The Sled that Steers” 


Is the Fastest Sled that Flies and Runs Farther than any other. The Coasting Winner in either case. 


for Every Bay. 
4 turning of the steering bar as you would the handle of a bicycle 
curves the spring steel runners of the sled, enablin 
here is no retarding of the s] v 
the snow or from the plowing effect as of other sleds in turning, as the run- 
ners follow their own track. Steering makes it safe from accident. It saves 
its cost in shoe-leather in one winter, and prevents wet feet and colds. 


The Only Sied Girls can Properly Control. 
“~~. The spring steel runners, pressed steel standards and second 
growth white ash seat and frame make the Flexible 






you to steer it easily 
ragging your feet in 









Flyer practically indestructible. It will 
outlast three wooden sleds, yet is so light 
that it draws up-hill or on the level easily. 


SIZES AND PRICES: 







No. 1. 38 in., height Gin. . $2.50 
No. 2. Teoeth 40 in., height 6}¢ in. 3.00 
No. 3. Length 44in., height 7in. . . 3.75 
No. 4. Jengt® 50in.,heightSin. . . . 4.50 
(Including one pair of foot rests.) 
No. 5 Length in., height 8in. . . 6 





. 62 in., e i 
(Including two pairs of foot rests.) 
Ask at the store. Take no substi- 
tute, for we will send on receipt of 

price, f.0. b., —— r, if 
you will get your chum to buy 
one with you, and order two to 

one address, we will prepay 
express charges anywhere 
it of er River. 
Just the thing for Christ- 
mas. /llus. Booklet Free. 
ALLEN & CO., 
Box 11000 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















































Williston Seminary, 4casems for Fors BOSTON STAMMERERS' Lnatitute and 


aan : ing school. 128 Tremont St..1) ston 
| Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools, eee i 


















Colu mbia 66 The Un | rey equipped Jahoratoriee i" Puyeee, ppm see 
_ ology. New iletic Field, ‘s mile and straightaway ° 
‘ track. 6ith year. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, A. M., Principal. Ask your neighbor about 





colored Catsup,” is a 
pure ¢omiato product in 
color and flavor. Our 


7OUNG MEN are wanted at the ALBANY BUSINESS 
Y Cortese to learn the DIGHTON. 
Bhess hand, tite Kp hg | 
eeping and Teleg- 4 
raphy in preparation Yg V4 
for wood »Ositions tlegliijitiy 
which may be secured 


adil Heat 5 Rooms $75 
PATRIOTIC INTENTIONS. | bythem. For particulars address Carnell & Hoit, Albany, N.Y. ~ 05 





















































Ww ‘ss retains 7 Rooms 
new proce Ss retains the W'" the Chinese matters of precedence have You I 9 R s 125 
original color and the special significance. Consequently, when OOTMS o 
at they see the governor, who is to them the prin- __ PIPING, 
delicious flavor of the cipal representative of England, giving prece- House eee oy 
perfectly ripe tomato. dence to another, they infer that the country of ; with a 
that other is superior. ‘The importance attached : A . 
COLUMBIA CONSERVE COMPANY | by the Chinese to such matters is illustrated by Comprises the following Departments: D 1 h ton F , 
an incident which occurred when Sir G. W. Des The College 4 Lotte oe A, I. ond B.S ) urnace 
y - mene « okong . ivinit (Degrees i. and B.D 
Voeux was governor at Hongkong. He tell | The Ramtnteding Bevertment (Degree B.S.) [a | ot suse: <hh hence baeabeetins 
the story in his book, ‘*My Colonial Service. The Medical School (Degree M. 1D.) what it will cost to repwir it, then 
; , F y y The Dental School (Degree D. M. D.) write to us for a price on a new 
Pjoxt wait till your baby gets The Chinese principal squadron was on_ its | The cme og het Oe ee DiaHron. Lvery Part Warranted. 
all out of order trying to live annual winter visit to Hongkong. Admiral | with Engineering Department, and offering DIGHTON FURNACE CO 
on things that don’t agree with it Ting, who was dining with me, remarked that | special two-year course. i ACE 7 
and then try he had never seen a review of purely English | The Graduate Dept. (M.S., A. M. and Ph. D.) |] Write for Catalogue Taunton, Mass. 
: : troops, and would like much to do so. It hap- | Sager Sew, ESOP Oe 
9 pened that a review of the Hongkong garrison Se aes Ey aie dammamtaenie af the Ciahaie, 
RI DGE Ms FOOD, was to take place within a few days : so L| ww fe tame, a Perhaps he heats HIS House 
’ . promised to give him an opportunity of seeing it. H. G. CHASE, Secretary, TUFTS COLLEGE, MASS. H 
but begin with it and have a well On the day appointed for this review Admiral | with one. 














baby from the start. Thousands Ting, having n apprised of it, greeted me 
of feeble, unpromising babies that at the saluting flag, dressed in his yellow jacket, 
could take no other nourishment oe whole gorgeous array of a 
have been saved by Ridge’s Food. As the troops were approaching, the admiral 
Sold everywhere. Send for booklet and moved somewhat in front of me. He did this 
in sucha — as to lead me to believe that the 


FREE SAMPLE. act was simply due to excitement in witnessing 


a novel spectacle. And so, without saying 
WOOLRICH & COMPANY, Palmer, Mass. 9) anything, | quietly moved myself slightly in 
front of him. 
USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILIES AND Becoming apparently more excited, he again | 
SMART HOTELS THROUGHOUT EUROPE. || advanced, and | repeated my former movement. 
When, however, for the third time he used the 
same manceuver, I divined that his action was 
not one of unconscious discourtesy, but of delib- 


erate design. 
E R E B The Chinese have always, and in various 
ways, endeavored to cultivate the impression 
that England holds Hongkong only by the 
TABLE ALT favor of the Emperor of China; and the ad- . 
—-. 4 — yory Chinese dress, _ . . 
ently thought this an occasion to strengthen 6 F S T S { 50 
NOU RISH ES. this impression, by causing the many thousands ine ouvenir ea oons a 


of Chinamen nage to believe that the troops 
nim rather than the governor. One of the most pleasing souvenirs of the World’s Fair, St. Louis, is the set of Six Full Size 



















Oot vital” salts lest in cookin Tt. were saluting : 

brain, Serves, testh and bens. on This was clearly not to be —_, and Teaspoons, made especially to order for the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway by the 

wae” as the front ranks were now close at hand, I Oneida Community. Each bowl contains engraving of a different World’s Fair Building, and 

Send for sample, enough for || Said courteously, Would you be kind enough handles are handsomely engraved Y 4 

the family, naming to stand back ?’’ F 

: your grocer. He at once complied, and I received the reg- 
n Street, New York. |) qlar salutes in due form. 

I am glad to say that this incident made no 
difference in my relations with Admiral ‘ling. 
If anything, they became more cordial, for I 
recognized that his intention had been merely 
patriotic; and he probably gave me similar 
credit. 





’ They are of best material, finely finished, ornamentation is 
rich and deep. The spoons are fully guaranteed, thoroughly serviceable for every day use, it 
desired, and will last for years. Do not fail to order a set. The spoons will please you. 


. ‘ , 
For Christmas A set of these spoons makes an appropriate and a very 


pleas ng Christmas gift, either for children or grown folks. 
HOW TO ORDER. Entire set will be sent, postpaid, in satin-lined box for $1.50 
(to Canadian points $1.75). Remit by express or postoffice money order direct to 
Oneida Community, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
For really pleasant, comfortable journeys between the East and St. Louis use the Lake 
Shore, It affords che most complete service of any line. Send two-cent stamp for World's 
Fair folder and boarding house list to A.J SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 


“ CEREBOS,” 78 Hu 
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A MISSIONARY NEEDED. 

man was discovered in Coosa County, Ala- 
bama, last winter, who had never seen the | 
| American flag, or any other, says Collier’s 
Weekly. When he did see it he could not | 
| understand what it was for. A party of for- | 
esters was encamped in the long-leaf pine woods, 
and had put up a flag as a sign that theirs was 
a government camp. One evening a little old 
man drove up with a pair of steers, to sell some 
pork. He sat on a log, and the flag caught his 
eye. He inspected it curiously. 

“*Stranger,’’ he said at last, to one of the 
foresters, ‘‘that is a right peart little piece of Nickel 


Ate 7 
DONT-TH ‘AWAY f calico goods you-all have got up there. What 
O LD CARPETS for do you have it tied to that stick that-a-way ?”’ Part 
‘*Why, that’s the flagpole!’’ said the forester. | arts 


“It’s put up on purpose for the flag. Didn’t Lift Off 
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BECAUSE their days of usefulness seem you ever see one before ?”’ 
san is just the ope why pr Hage sm “No, sir, I never did,’’ replied the man, 
SES Seen ar NS OP Cae We ey eee eee slowly. ‘‘I done heard tell about such things, 


over and conre them to you in the form of but I never seen one before. What for do you- 
rugs that will serve you well. The cost of all have it?”’ ’ 


a ee Gis a <r on ‘* Why, it’s the flag—the American flag! 

e useless ing its small. ur cus- ~ “ : oA 

pees cago. kee tee of aaa Surely you know what the American flag is?’’ 
- **No, sir, I don’t reckon I do,’’ said the old 

















4 WRITE FOR PRICE AND man. ‘‘You see, we-all lives up here in the 
FURTHER PARTICULARS. mountain, and I reckon this is the first one ever 
Lewis Batting Co. :: Walpole, Mass. come this-a-way. I ain’t ever been out of the 
woods myself, though my brother Jim he’s been 

to Juniata.’’ 








Then followed a long lecture by the forester, 
in which he endeavored to teach the old man 


| 4 C ff what the flag meant to those who followed it. 
| iS @) ee | It was a hard task, but at last some glimmer 
|of the truth seemed to enter his mind. But 
when the forester touched on the Revolution 
and mentioned the Fourth of July, he found 
everything blank again, and had to explain 
why the national holiday is celebrated. To the 
old man it was just like any other day. 

The foresters’ camp is moved now, but the 
old man has been left to carry the ‘‘news’’ to 
his mountain neighbors. Perhaps some good- 
natured government employé left him a ‘“‘piece 
of calico’’ to fly from his cabin roof. 





YOUR THANKSGIVING TURKEY 


WILL BE COOKED JUST RIGHT JF YOU 
ARE THE HAPPY OWNER OF THE 


odel Grand Range. 


Has spacious oven. The oven rake and shelf- 
locking device enable cook to baste or turn roast 
without putting hand into hot oven. The fire 
kindles in half the usual time because of our 


Double Kindling and Baking Damper. 


& © 


A FRENCH-CANADIAN STRIKE. 

‘¢T Jave you had any experience with strikes ?” 
| asked the president of the road. The new 
general manager looked thoughtful for a moment, 
‘and then replied that he believed he had had a 
leant drink (t beealuse little trouble of that kind once. 

; Aili ‘*T was operating a logging road in northern 
it Makes IN@ aziy & biljous | Michigan,” he said, ‘“‘and there was a difference 
& affects my nerves, AY 6) of opinion along the line as to whose duty it 

was to take on coal at the coaling-station. I 

| DRIN K |had two French-Canadians on the logging 
engine, a ramshackle affair that wasn’t good | 

THE BEST SUBSTITUTE for much, but that didn’t matter because there 
was never anything else on the line. The fire- 

8) LD GRIST M | LL man said it wasn’t + business to take on coal, 
and the éngineer said it certainly wasn’t his, . 

WHEAT ‘el masz | but between them rnd —— to load up SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 
|}more or less amicably. ne day, however, 

IT TASTES GOOD ANDO | they both struck, and the trouble culminated. ee ae Barstow Stove Company. ~ yoo in: 


“a . . ‘ Pata 
1S VERY HEALTHFUL I got a telegram. It read, ‘Pete Dupreau If the Model Grand Kange is not sold in your town, please write un. 
says he no shovel coal. Me, too. Frank 


Gurneau.,’ ”’ SS SSS SSS SSS SSCS SS CSCS SS SSIES SSS SSSS 
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AKERS 


a 


Vanilla—The Queen of Flavors. 


Sut a queen who hasn't a clear right to that title isn’t queen 
just because she bears the name—and a combination of 
chemicals isn’t Vanilla just because that honored name 


adorns the package. The sure way toget Real Vanilla 
is to get BAKE R’S— guaranteed pure. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 














The Lady from Pennsylvania 


with an enthusiasm which shows no trace of sleepiness, writes: ‘‘I have been stuffing 
turkeys for fifty years on ordinary and gala occasions, and have never yet in all my 
experience found anything equal to 


Bell’s Spiced Seasoning.” 


This is the verdict throughout the land. The ladies may be beginners in culinary 
science, or of long experience therein, but they all unite in praising Bell’s. It gives 
that snappy, rn rich yet delicate flavor which makes the meat or ultry dress- 

g taste ‘‘ morei The experienced will use it in the dressing of the —— 
turkey. The nena ought todo so. It will save trouble and annoyance, an 
the results will be delicious. 

Buy-a 10c. can of your grocer. Ask for BELL’S. 


There are imitations, but only one original. 


THE WM. G. BELL CO., Sole Proprietors, 50-54 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 





















| aati aaa 
This Is 
a The Package 
oes gener, the aoe ee 
JEILACRYSTA sorts. “Seven Exquisite Plavors: 





Orange, Lemon, Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Chocolate, Pistachio and Wild Cherry. 


Use only a pint of hot water with 
a package (any flavor) of 


MINUTE 
Jella-Crysta 


and you 


REGISTERED ave.eee 


set (on ice) to congeal, 
have a luscious and beautiful 
dessert all ready to serve. 





Get it at Your Grocer’s, 
Or send us 10 cents in coin or stamps and get 
a full-sized package of MINUTE Jella-Crysta 
and the famous Minute Man Cook Book (alone 
worth 10 cents). Address Dept. F, 
WHITMAN GROCERY CO., 


Orange, Mass. 


Manufacturers, also, of MINUTE Tapioca, MINUTE Gelatine and MINUTE Malta-Coffeena. 
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OUR PRODUCTS FROM THE SEA ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD 








Polishes quickest, with most brilliant black luster. Makes 


old stoves look like new. Nothing so easy. Large package. 
MADE BY PROPRIETORS OF RISING SUN STOVE POLISH. 





House-Cleaning and Laundry ‘Work Made Easy. 
ITALIAN HERSOM’S 


Sapone. 


The Best Washing 
Powder. Will not 
injure the finest 
fabric nor smart 


the hands. 
Equally good for 
washing dishes, 
pots, pans, win- 
; dows, etc. 


PRESENT of a Piece of Glass- 
ware IN EVERY PACKAGE. 


Price Per Package Price Per Bar 


1 Oc. MANUFACTURED BY 5c. 


THOS. HERSOM @& CO., New Bedford, Mass. 


Send for Premium List Free. 3 
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Is a fine Borax | 
Soap. Good for | 
the Laundry and 
good for House- 


leaning. 


Mechanics and 
others for wash- 
ing hands pronounce 
it SPLENDID 
tutetu 


Sold by Grocers. 


3 We give Premiums for Wrappers. 
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Quality has been, is and always will be the 
first consideration. In buying Rumford 
you get the most wholesome and nutritious 
Baking Powder, and save money, too. 











YER’S 


“T always use Sawyer’s 
because it bleaches, 
gives a beautiful tint, 
and restores the color 
to linens, laces and 
goods that are 
worn and faded.” 


Sold in sprinkling-top bottles. 


The People’s Choice 
for nearly 50 Years. 





























